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The moon is up; the stars are bright: 
The wind is fresh and free! 

We're out to seek for gold to-night 
Across the silver sea ! 

The world was growing grey and old: 
Break out the sails again ! 

We're out to seek a Realm of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH 
STORY-WRITING 


INTRODUCTION 


A COMPOSITION exercise of an ambitious nature—the 
writing of a long, complete adventure story—forms the 
basis of this course. All teachers of composition know 
how the writing of a story appeals to the child. He 
seizes upon the theme eagerly, and peoples his world 
with the characters that are going to take him through 
quires and quires of paper. Ignorant of the difficulties, 
and eager only to try his fist at the making of a story 
of his own, he shows an unbridled enthusiasm for the 
task. And all teachers know, equally well, that the 
enthusiasm has burnt itself out by the end of a week, 
and that, apart from the first few pages, the quires of 
paper remain in their virgin state. 

When the child is left to follow freely his own 
imagination the effort is too exacting. He soon wearies, 
and a splendid opportunity of bringing keenness to the 
composition lesson is lost. In these pages an attempt 
is made to take the young story-teller seriously, to give 
him definite guidance, to set bounds within which his 
story must move, and to show that imaginative writing 
is not writing where imagination runs riot, but where it 
is largely a matter of realism—the imagining of things 
and conditions as they are or were. 

Story-writing in school is full of dangers. To picture 
“hot ice and wondrous strange snow” demands no 
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serious effort ; yet we are often ready to praise such 
creations because of the welcome relief they afford from 
the tediousness of the ordinary run of school-work. 

Here the child is guided in the writing of a story that 
will prove convincing, in that the characters are real, 
the situations possible, and the feelings such as men 
might experience under the conditions described. The 
central idea arouses a keen interest, which makes the 
child attack the problems of composition with zeal. 
Unconsciously he studies the arts of narration, descrip- 
tion, portrait-drawing, character-sketching, dialogue, 
and exposition. In his search for information he 
becomes a wide reader, while all his school activities 
can be—and should be, for he must live his story to 
make it live—directed to the one end, the completion 
of his “ Island Adventure.” 

His very first attempts bring him face to face with 
difficulties—not the difficulties of the story-writer, but 
those of writing itself, and he at once asks for guidance. 
That is a healthy sign. There is a purpose behind his 
plea for help. He is impatient to get on with his 
adventure, and hence strives to overcome the stumbling- 
blocks that bar his progress. He brings to the ordinary 
problems of composition a desire and eagerness to solve 
them which it is impossible to create when the task is 
a weekly essay on “ Moths ” or “ Prohibition.” His 
inherent love of story-telling now forces him to take an 
interest in difficulties otherwise uninteresting. Further, 
it takes him to his reading-books, which now have an 
added value for him. And herein lies the second virtue 
of this course. 

The child who reads to write begins to read in a new 


way. He peeps between the lines into the author’s 
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workshop, and sees words as the author’s tools. So 
far he has read his story-books once, and hurriedly at 
that. The story alone interested him. He was uncon- 
scious of the manner of the telling. Now, however, he 
returns to the pages, studies how the story is put 
together, sees how a certain effect is obtained, searches 
for material which he himself can use, pays attention 
to the structure and form, reads to learn instead of to 
be amused—reads, that is to say, actively instead of 
passively. 

Also, this closer attention to the author’s methods 
does more than anything else to make the child dis- 
satisfied with much of the literature that usually claims 
his attention at this age. ‘ Penny dreadfuls,’ so called, 
interest the boy because he is interested in the story. 
It is not until he understands the author’s craft that 
he can distinguish the good from the bad. The plot 
of Treasure Island is the plot of dozens of stories told 
in the pages so eagerly devoured by school-children. 
But Treasure Island differs from them by the sincerity 
with which it is told, by its artistry and style; and 
these are things that the child cannot understand or 
appreciate until he has faced the same problems him- 
self. And, having discovered the problem, he flies to 
Stevenson, Melville, Kipling, Conrad, Masefield, New- 
bolt, and Noyes—to mention only a few—for help in 
the solution. He soon becomes dissatisfied with the 
popular yarns of adventure, and searches for the richer 
and surer fare to be found in the pages of the masters. 

The fault with most school exercises in composition, 
especially with those termed imaginative, lies in the 
ease with which they are worked. The child depends 
entirely on memory, on what he has heard or on what 
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he has read. He rarely reads anew in order to work 
the exercise. The words that come readily to his pen 
are the words he uses. Seldom does he try to amplify 
his knowledge or give a new turn to his customary 
phraseology. He is satisfied with what he can already 
do. But in this adventure of ours there must be con- 
tinuous striving, and the imagination upon which we 
call must be the imagination which selects and orders 
facts, making them appear convincing in their new 
relationships, adding that detail which, as Pooh-Bah 
would say, is ‘‘ intended to give artistic verisimilitude 
to a bald and unconvincing narrative.” Just as “ to 
travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive,” so the 
value of this exercise lies not in the ability to write 
“ Finis ” at the end of the journey, but in the journey 
itself. The most successful story-writer may have 
gained least from it. It is the struggle that availeth, 
and it will be the teacher’s task to see that there is a 
struggle. As has been said, it is an ambitious exercise, 
and therefore it demands stern stuff. Happy years 
spent in taking children of twelve, thirteen, and four- 
teen along this highway of romance have shown me, 
however, that the effort is not beyond their scope. The 
child loves to create. 


I too will something make 
And joy in the making. 


Too often we neglect this desire in the young. Instead 
of showing the writer’s tools and helping in the mastery 
over them by letting the learner into the writer’s secrets, 
we have rather erred in displaying the finished product, 
the perfect poem or the perfect essay. By holding it 
up to admiration we have inspired either an awe which 
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has frightened him or a contempt which ever remains 
with him because he cannot appreciate our own appre- 
ciation. The apparent ease of great literature deceives. 
The effort that has gone to the making of it is never 
understood until one has wrestled with the problem 
oneself. When once the child has done this, no matter 
how unsuccessful he may be, he develops a respect, 
which no amount of teaching will create, for those who 
have succeeded. 

As will be seen later, the idea underlying this course 
was inspired by Stevenson’s own account of the genesis 
of Treasure Island as told in Essays in the Art of Writing. 
Many other teachers of composition, notably Mr H. 
Caldwell Cook in his delightful and inspiring book 
The Play Way, have attempted to inspire the child by 
basing work on buried treasure and mysterious islands. 
Nowadays the “island treasure ” crops up in every 
new book on the teaching of composition, but there is 
none that I know which has developed the idea in the 
detail with which it is treated here. Therein is my only 
claim to originality, and I make that claim with a cer- 
tain amount of diffidence. Adventurers ever run the 
risk of discovering America after Columbus. I may 
find that others have covered much of the same ground, 
and that what I regard as virgin soil has been tilled 
by kindred spirits ages ago. Indeed, the spirit which 
has inspired this little book is reflected in the follow- 
ing passage from Quintilian, written nearly eighteen 
hundred years ago : 


From boys perfection of style can neither be required 
nor expected ; but fertile genius, fond of noble efforts, 
and conceiving at times a more than reasonable degree 
of ardour, is greatly to be preferred. Nor, if there be 
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something of exuberance in a pupil of that age, would it 
at all displease me. . . . Let that age be daring, invent 
much, and delight in what it invents, though it be often 
not sufficiently severe and correct. The remedy for 
exuberance is easy; barrenness is incurable by any 
labour. That temper in boys will afford me little hope 
in which mental effort is prematurely restrained by judg- 
ment. I like what is produced to be copious, profuse, 
even beyond the limits of propriety. Years will greatly 
reduce superfluity ; judgment will smooth away much 
of it; something will be worn off, as it were, by use, if 
there be but metal from which something may be hewn 
and polished off, and such metal there will be, if we do 
not make the plate too thin at first, so that deep cutting 
may break it. 


METHOD OF WORKING 


I HAVE followed the practice of reading to the class the 
chapters in Part I as they stand. Out of these records 
of what others have done discussion arises, and the 
reading of each chapter is followed by appropriate exer- 
cises, either those termed “ Preliminary ”’ or those to 
` be found in Part IT. 

The following hints as to method of working may be 
acceptable : 

۲, In a small notebook each pupil keeps a log of all 
the work done in connexion with his adventure. Here 
are daily recorded books read, books consulted, exer- 
cises worked, illustrations drawn, and models made. 

2. All preliminary exercises are worked in a school 
exercise-book. These provide a good term’s work. 
Here also are done the exercises from Part II which the 
teacher thinks necessary. These will be chosen accord- 
ing to the ability of the individual pupil. When these 
have been done well he can hoist the Blue Peter and 
sail away. 

3. The story proper is written on loose sheets of 
paper of uniform size. This makes it possible for weak 
passages to be rewritten and illustrations on plain paper 
to be inserted. Mistakes in the rudiments of grammar 
and composition will always mean a return to the 
section in “ The Rule of the Road ” (Part II of this 
book), which will be supplemented by the composition 
book used by the class. 

No teacher will work the course exactly as recorded 
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here. It will have to be modified according to the 
ability of the class, the limitations of the text-books 
used, etc. 

The reader must not be alarmed by the large number 
of books referred to herein. They are given so that 
selection may be made from them. In one class work- 
ing on this scheme over five hundred books were con- 
sulted, but not, of course, by every boy. This figure 
represents the total used by thirty boys. The question 
of books is certainly a difficulty. The teacher will find 
it worth his while to get into touch with the local 
librarian. Generally he is only too pleased to help. 
This link between school and library, when once estab- 
lished, is of permanent value. Even where text-books 
are few, and where libraries do not exist, however, 
much can be done from three or four inexpensive books 
and those which the children themselves can bring 
from their homes or borrow from friends. Three 
volumes will be found especially useful, The Lure of the 
Sea, edited by F. H. Lee (Harrap), A Book of Ships and 
Seamen, edited by Dr Richard Wilson, and Macaulay’s 
History, Chapter III (the last two in “ The Kings’ 
Treasuries of Literature ” series, Dent). A list of books 
which we found useful is given later (pp. 131-132). 

The opening sections encourage the child to develop 
his own plot, with the result that each child after a time 
is doing individual work. In Chapters VI and VII, 
however, a complete plot is outlined, and where the 
teacher thinks advisable the whole class can concen- 
trate upon this. It makes for ‘ team-work,’ and 
reduces the number of books required. Scope should 
be given, however, to the child with original ideas who 


prefers to work out his own salvation. 
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PART I 
THE STORY 


CHAPTER | 
OUR ISLAND ADVENTURE 


THERE was very little that was romantic about our 
class-room. High, towering walls and gloomy buildings 
smothered us on all sides, while from a neighbouring 
brewery came a sickly scent of hops that lulled some 
of us into dull lethargy. Maybe a few romantic minds 
had pictured these walls as black, rugged mountains, per- 
vaded by the intoxicating scent of tropical vegetation. 

The Board of Education demanded our bodily pre- 
sence in the class-room, and it was my duty to vouch 
for this by marks in the register. The regulations were, 
however, pleasingly vague as to the mental presence 
of the class or of the teacher. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
neither does a tick on the class-room register prevent 
romantic minds from taking distant flights. Like 
Keats, they can travel much “ in the realms of gold ” 
and visit “ many goodly states ’’ without stirring their 
bodies to more effort than that involved in the turning 
of a page. 

On this particular day the class seemed immeasur- 
ably dull. Something had to be done to arouse these 
lethargic pupils, so I appealed to Gawain, our most 
romantic soul. (His real name was Gowan, but ever 
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since he had introduced us to Idylls of the King he had 
been renamed.) 

“Sir Gawain,” I said, “we need an adventure. 
Whither away ? ” 

Gawain, I fear, looked as if he were returning from 
a journey rather than ready to set out on one. 

“ An adventure, sir? Why not a treasure-hunt ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir!’’ shouted Smith, hastily thrusting 
into his desk a vividly covered paper. 

And then suggestions came flying toward me like 
gulls meeting an incoming ship. Pirates, treasure 
trove, knives and blunderbusses, wrecks and drifting 
rafts, lonely islands and marooned sailors, doubloons 
and pieces of eight, came from the most eager band of 
adventurers that ever wished to sail uncharted seas. 

Thus it was that we first thought of our “ Island 
Adventure ’’—an adventure that took some of us into 
strange and beautiful seas, and some sadly out of their 
depth. Frobisher belied his heritage by locating an 
island where he spent many weeks before it was 
discovered that he had sailed his barque right into the 
heart of South America, a feat which even our romantic 
minds were unwilling to accept. 

However, we were a daring band. Only six lived 
to finish the adventure, six who weathered the storms 
and completed their journey through reams and reams 
of paper, buoyed up by their imagination and the hope 
of reaching the Land of Finis. These six, Frobisher, 
Hawkins, Gawain, Newton, Ramsay, and Merchant 
(maybe there is much virtue in a name !), all came to 
harbour again after their year of romance. Others 
fell through lack of spirit, some were killed after the 


attack on the stockade, which seemed to sap all their 
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energies, while Diddles, an authority on aviation ever 
since his descent from Dedalus had been established, 
became so engrossed in the mechanism of his super- 
airship that he fell, crushed beneath a mass of techni- 
calities, before he ever reached his island. 

Still, we were a goodly band of adventurers, intent 
upon exploring unknown lands, willing to brave all 
the perils and dangers that beset an author, willing to 
attack all obstacles with patience, and to learn what- 
ever we could from those pioneers who had gone before 
us. It was in this spirit of adventure that we set forth. 
It is with the same spirit that we ask you to take the 
same voyage, to seek for treasures and maybe find a 
little help in the guidance we can give, we who sailed 
_the same perilous seas for one interesting and eventful 
year. The frontispiece of this book shows the island 
we discovered. It is reproduced from the preliminary 
sketch made by Merchant—he soon became known as 
Mercator—after our first survey of the island. He 
, gave it few names, because few places had yet earned 
them. This is an advantage, for you can now redis- 
cover it for yourselves, and, working round from Sharke 
Point by Pirate Bay to Dead Men’s Cove, you can 
begin to make the island your very own. Let this 
island be your destination. How you heard of it, how 
you got there, what befell you when you were there, 
and how you left it—this is your story. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


I. Redraw the map of the island, making any alterations 
you like. Add names. Then be prepared to explain why 
you have chosen the names. 
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2. Invent conditions which would explain such names 
as Skeleton Point, Shark-fin Rock, Blue Lagoon, Share-out 


Cove, Hope Point. 

3. What do I mean when I say “ maybe there is much 
virtue in a name ! ” after mentioning our six adventurers, 
Frobisher, Hawkins, Gawain, Newton, Ramsay, Merchant ? 
Why was the latter renamed Mercator after drawing the 
map ? 
i Why was Diddles interested in flying after his descent 
had been traced to Dædalus ? 

5. Prisons are made of stone walls and cages have bars. 
What does Lovelace mean, then, in the following stanza 
from To Althea from Prison ? 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a Cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


6. “ Like Keats, they can travel much ‘in the realms 
of gold’ and visit ‘many goodly states ’ without stirring 
their bodies to more effort than that involved in the turning 
of a page.” Here is Keats’ sonnet (On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer) to which reference is made : 


Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Write, in not more than four lines, an explanation of this 
sonnet. 
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7. Cortez was a brother-adventurer. Where was the 
scene of his adventures ? Get from your library Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mexico. Read also Montezuma’s 
Daughter, by Sir H. Rider Haggard. 

8. Do you know anything of Homer or of Apollo? 
Write two questions you would like to ask about them. 

g. Give the more usual phrases or words for the following : 
hold in fealty, demesne, watcher of the skies, swims into 
his ken. 

Io. From your history and geography books find out 
what you can about Darien. 

II. Answer the questions proposed in Exercise 8. 

12. Write a note on Balboa. 
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CHAPTER 1 
PREPARING TO SAIL 


THE first duty of an adventurer is to determine the 
things that are necessary for his expedition. Sailors 
rely on charts. You too will need charts—your atlas, 
for example. But there are other charts which we 
cannot truly call maps—books from which we can get 
help, books that tell of the sea and adventure, of the 
words that describe the sea and ships. Portholes must 
not be called windows, nor companionways the stairs. 
That would stamp you as a landlubber, unworthy of 
such an adventure. Again, if your island is in the 
South Seas or the West Indies, you must find out 
whether you are to meet Red Indians or negroes, ele- 
phants or armadillos, and a hundred and one other 
things that you do not know. 

So get together all the books that will help you, your 
ship’s library, as it were, with which you can beguile the 
tedious hours ‘at sea,’ and from which you can get 
never-ending help. 

You will find from the map that your island has not 
yet been discovered. Mercator evidently had not taken 
the bearings when he drew it. It is high time that you 
began to find out the exact situation by putting in lines 
of longitude and latitude. Refer very carefully to your 
atlas. Remember the mistake that Frobisher made. 

As you are going to live on your island, it will be well 
to arrange for a water-supply. Put in a river, and, of 
course, the mountains or hills from which it flows. You 
have now determined the slope of your whole island. 
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Every natural feature you put in will have its import- 
ance. There may be an attack. In fact, there never 
was a story without some attack by the natives. 
Therefore you must make one spot strategically secure. 
You may remember how Robinson Crusoe chose the 
site of his island home. 

I found a little plain on the side of a rising hill, whose 
front towards this little plain was steep as a house-side, 
so that nothing could come down upon me from the 
top. On the side of this rock there was a hollow place 
worn a little way in like the entrance or door of a cave ; 


but there was not really any cave or way into the rock 
at all. 


On the flat of the green, just before this hollow place, 

I resolved to pitch my tent. 

We can learn much from such adventurers as Robin- 
son Crusoe. As you are going to base your story 
upon the map, you must take great care to keep that 
map before you when you are writing about the island. 
When you talk of journeys draw the scale and measure 
distances carefully. Robert Louis Stevenson began his 
story of Treasure Island in very much the same way 
as you are starting yours. He first drew a map and 
wrote everything with it in front of him, measuring 
distances carefully whenever he spoke of travelling 
from place to place. Then one day the map was lost, 
and he was put to the endless trouble of reconstructing 
the island from the details which he had given in his 
story. 

You must read Treasure Island. It will be one of 
your most valuable charts. This is how Stevenson came 
to write his romance : 

There was a schoolboy in the late Miss M’Gregor’s 
cottage, home for the holidays, and much in want of 
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“ something cra to break his mind upon.” He had 
u Fut of ee ; it was the art of Raphael that 
received his fleeting suffrages, and with aid of pen and 
ink and a shilling box of water-colours, he had soon 
turned one of the rooms into a picture-gallery. My more 
immediate duty towards the gallery was to be showman ; 
but I would sometimes unbend a little, join the artist 
(so to speak) at the easel, and pass the afternoon with 
him in a generous emulation, making coloured drawings. 
On one of these occasions I made the map of an island ; 
it was elaborately and (I thought) beautifully coloured ; 
the shape of it took my fancy beyond expression ; it 
contained harbours that pleased me like sonnets; and 
with the unconsciousness of the predestined, I ticketed 
my performance Treasure Island. I am told there are 
people who do not care for maps, and find it hard to 
believe. The names, the shapes of the woodlands, the 
courses of the roads and rivers, the prehistoric footsteps 
of man still distinctly traceable up hill and down dale, 
the mills and the ruins, the ponds and the ferries, perhaps 
the Standing Stone or the Drurdic Circle on the heath ; 
here is an inexhaustible fund of interest for any man 
with eyes to see, or tuppenceworth of imagination to under- 
stand with. No child but must remember laying his - 
head in the grass, staring into the infinitesimal forest, 
and seeing it grow populous with fairy armies. Some- 
what in this way, as I pored upon my map of Treasure 
Island, the future characters of the book began to ap- 
pear there visibly among imaginary woods; and their 
brown faces and bright weapons peeped out upon me 
from unexpected quarters, as they passed to and fro, 
fighting and hunting treasure, on these few square 
inches of a flat projection. The next thing I knew, I 


had some paper before me and was writing out a list of 
chapters. 


And this last thing that Stevenson mentions is what 
you had better set yourselves to do during the next few 


weeks. This list of chapters will be but another ‘ chart,’ 
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but with the advantage that you can depart from it 
when your characters demand it. You may make out 
your list and plot out your course, but there is 
no guarantee that you will follow them out. Ships 
in books, as well as at sea, are driven from their 
course. The very characters you create will take you 
unwillingly into places from which you are unable to 
keep them. 

Nevertheless, the list of chapters will be something 
tangible on which to whet your imagination. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


1. Complete yourmap. Stevenson says that he delighted 
in the hills and the dales, “‘ the ponds and the ferries,” etc., 
marked on maps. Try to get an Ordnance Survey map, 
and make a list of the signs used to denote such things as 
ferries, bridges, woodlands, etc. Draw a section of your 
map to a larger scale. 

2. Make a contour map of your island. If you do not 
know what a contour map is ask your geography teacher. 
From this you can easily make a model by cutting out 
pieces of cardboard for each contour line, and placing these 
one upon the other. This presents a model with a series 
of steps. Cover this with some modelling clay, or even 
dough, and harden in an oven. Let two or three boys make 
one large model of an island for class use. This can be 
coloured, and small models of huts, trees, etc., erected on 
it. You will find such a model useful when the time comes 
to defend your island home. 

3. Three boys should volunteer to prepare a summary of 
any short story of adventure they have read. Let each 
summary be brief, giving the main plot only. Then others 
in the class can suggest methods of expanding the most 
attractive of the three. Having obtained a suitable sequence 
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of events, divide them into about six or seven divisions. 
Four boys should take a section, write 1 up, and then, from 
their four versions, obtain one composite version, which 
retains the best in the four. Other groups will deal with , 
the other sections in the same way. Thus the whole class 
produces a composite story. Finally, two boys should take 
these sections, reading and suggesting little alterations 
which will make the story appear a complete unity. They 
should then be returned for alteration to the boys who have 
written them. When this has been done the story can be 
bound for the form library. 

4. Consider the following headings supplied by one of 
our adventurers : 


The strange man on the beach. What he told the boys. 
What Harry Trehearne’s father decided to do. The fitting 
out of the Southern Rover. The storm and the wreck. The 
unknown island. Making the hut secure. Attack by 
night. Escape and return. 


Take any one heading and outline the main incidents. 
You will find that you can develop ideas by asking yourself 
questions. E.g., Were the boys brothers or friends ? How 
came they to be together? Where were they? When 
did they first see the strange man? Why was he called 
“strange ” ? How many times did they see him? How 
did they get into touch with him? What did he tell 
them? Why ? 

5. You have written out some of your own chapter- 
headings by now. You know when the action takes place, 
and where. Write out a list of books that will help you 
—books on similar themes, books dealing with the period 
in which your story is set, books describing the locality 
where your island stands. 

6. Read Masefield’s Spanish Waters. Describe orally the 
old sailor who tells the story. Write a brief description of 
him, accompanying this with a sketch. Could you use this 
character in your story? Try to imagine the old sailor as 
he tells his story, and picture his surroundings. Suggest, 
with sketches, some scenery that would be helpful if you 
a going to recite this poem at a concert. 
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Having imagined the character, his infirmities, his sad- 
ness, recite the poem, bringing as much character as possible 


into your interpretation. 
7. Rewrite in more modern English the extract from 


` Robinson Crusoe quoted on p. 25. 
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“THE map was the most of the plot,” wrote Stevenson. 
“ I might almost say it was the whole.” 

In your map you have your plot. Already the head- 
lands have been taking shape in your imagination, the 
slopes of the hills are showing their green coverings, 
sharks cut the placid waters with their triangular fins, 
and somewhere among the distant group of islands evil 
faces are spying on you, dreading that you will suspect 
the existence of hidden treasure up in the hills. 

Maybe treasure and buccaneers are not to your taste. 
You prefer to people your island with professors and 
scientists who have sought its seclusion to carry out 
their wonderful experiments with the “ flying sub- 
marine ” ; or perhaps, in company with Defoe or 
Ballantyne, you wish to chronicle the adventures of 
shipwrecked mariners. It matters little, for all these 
plots are essentially the same—the getting to the island, 
the adventures that take place there, and the escape. 
Summarize all the stories of adventure you have read, 
and you will find that in outline they have the same 
theme. These stories and books will serve you as 
charts. Their writers have gone before you and have 
left their work for your guidance, have charted the 
very seas which you are about to sail. Perhaps you 
are too proud to accept this aid; yet no true mariner 
rejects the charts of those who have gone before 
him. Let us see what Stevenson did. Was the map 
the whole of the plot? Was it his only source of 
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inspiration? No. He too followed the charts made 
by others. 


A few reminiscences of Poe, Defoe, and Washington 
Irving, a copy of Johnson’s Buccaneers, the name of the 
Dead Man’s Chest from Kingsley’s At Last, some recollec- 
tions of canoeing on the high seas, a cruise in a fifteen-ton 
schooner yacht, and the map itself with its infinite, elo- 
quent suggestion, made up the whole of my materials. 


He had, however, further confessions to make. 


No doubt the parrot once belonged to Robinson 
Crusoe. No doubt the skeleton is conveyed from Poe. 
I think little of these, they are trifles and details: and 
no man can hope to have a monopoly of skeletons or 
make a corner in talking birds. The stockade, I am told, 
is from Masterman Ready. It may be, I care not a jot. 
These useful writers had fulfilled the poet’s saying: 
departing, they had left behind them 


Footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints that perhaps another 


and I was the other ! 


And we were others also ; and now you are followers 
too. 

If Stevenson admits the service others have done 
for him surely amateur adventurers like you must be 
prepared to take the advice of those who have gone 
before ? 

You will see that Stevenson confesses to some know- 
ledge of handling a boat, even if only a canoe or a small 
yacht, and this was sufficient to give him the courage 
to steer the Hispaniola through its troublesome course. 

Experience is a writer’s most valuable asset. When 
he writes about things he knows thoroughly his style 
gains strength from this fact. But how can an author 
gain experience of pirates ? A writer cannot get experi- 
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ence—actual experience—of all the things about which 
he writes, but he can learn from that of others, and 
then by his imagination build up on those facts and so 
produce his own convincing story. 

You are anxious to start on your adventure, perhaps. 
The ship is riding at anchor, and, like our Gawain, you 
are eager to set sail in search of your Island of Adven- 
tures. But beware lest in your eagerness you introduce 
steamships into the seventeenth century, or mingle 
polar bears with tigers on a South Sea island. Romance 
has its limits. 

It was to avoid such mistakes that we instituted our 
weekly lectures, when ‘specialists’ gave us detailed 
information about the flora and fauna of the lands we 
were to visit. Flower interested us in his lecture 
“Natural Life of the South Seas.” Another gave us 
facts about “ The Original Inhabitants of the West 
Indies. Cole, after his lecture on “ The Formation 
of Coral Islands,” forced Gawain to scrap a delightful 
description of his island, “ fringed with granite rocks, 
broken here and there by outcrops of old red sand- 
stone.” Wood, the manual expert, came to our aid 
with a paper on “ Buildings of the Southern Seas ”’ 
and another on “ Canoes.” He was not given to many 
words, but he none the less helped us by the delightful 
models made in the woodwork room. 

Thus, in these early days, we employed our time 
well, collecting material, reading, planning our cam- 
paign, exchanging views with others of the crew, picking 
up scraps of information from such learned old sea-dogs 
as Marryat, Ballantyne, Stevenson, and the like, master- 
mariners who have now left the sea to tell their yarns 
to another generation from the library shelves. 
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NoTE. It simplifies work if the whole class confines its 
attention to either the West Indies or the South Sea Islands. 
If this is done the class can work together in collecting 
material. Much is gained by this team-work. The lectures 
provide a fund of material for oral composition. It is worth 
attempting the lantern lecture. The darkness gives the 
child confidence, the novelty arouses enthusiasm, and the 
` pictures not only give form to the lecture, but also promote 
discussion among the class. Where education authorities 
have a library of slides at the disposal of the teacher boys 
will work up lectures on groups of them. The London 
County Council has an excellent library of slides, and there 
is little difficulty in choosing sets of twenty-five covering a 
number of subjects relevant to this course. 

Where these are not easily procurable specially prepared 
slides, on which drawings can be made, may be bought at 
little cost. Such a subject as “ Flags and their Meanings " 
can readily be illustrated by the whole class during a draw- 
ing lesson. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


1. Decide on the part you are going to play in the 
common adventure—naturalist, scientist, chemist, engineer, 
geologist, ship’s painter, or ship’s carpenter, etc. Ofcourse, 
you will write out the whole of your own adventure, but 
each pupil should be prepared to make himself responsible 
for reading up one special topic, so that when doubts arise 
in the minds of others they can come for help to the 
‘authority.’ 

2. Each pupil should be responsible for at least one 
lecture. He should write down the subject with a brief 
summary, and hand it to the boy in charge of lectures, 
who, when he has got in all suggestions, will arrange them 
so that they will be varied in subject and generally use- 
ful. Blackboard illustrations, done during the lecture or 
beforehand, and lantern slides make lectures much more 
interesting. 
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s who discover passages in their own books which 
a fee interest or utility should bring them to school 
and read them to the class. After each reading the class 
will make a list of new words or fresh facts. 

4. Make a list of words and phrases which could be used 
in describing a ship, sails, and a wreck. ; ۱ 

$. “ The ship sails.” Write as many variants of this 
sentence as you can. E.g., “ The destroyer limps home. 

Such sentences help to paint a distinct picture as a back- 
ground for the fact expressed in the sentence. What do 
you know of the destroyer after reading the above sentence ? 

Each pupil will read his list to the class, and you will com- 
plete yours by adding any phrases that seem expressive. 

6. Alfred Noyes has a delightful poem about a boy who 
would have enjoyed this exercise. The poem is called Old 
Grey Squirrel. Your teacher will read this poem through 
to you. After a second reading try to draw a sketch for 
each stanza in the poem. Learn the order in which these 
stanzas come. After a few more readings you will find that 
you are beginning to remember the whole poem. 

7. Try to get some of the following from your library : 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho!; Poe’s Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination (where you will find “ The Gold Bug,” from 
which Stevenson borrowed) ; Washington Irving’s History 
of the Life and Voyages of Columbus ; Marryat’s Masterman 
Ready and Peter Simple. 

8. Imagine yourself one of a party wrecked on an island 
with such means of defence as might be saved from a wreck. 
How would you prepare to defend yourselves from attack ? 

g. Imagine an attack and describe it. Devote a para- 
graph to each of the following: Anticipating the attack. 
First news of the enemy. Their method of attack. The 
first round. A surprise attack from the rear. Re-arranging 
our defences. Laying a trap. The enemy deceived and 
overcome. 
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THE weeks before we set sail were more than trying, for 
every day served to remind us that we were ill-fitted 
for our task. In the first place, not one of us could 
handleaship. Stevenson admitted tosome seamanship, 
and although “unable to handle a brig (which the 
Hispaniola should have been),”’ he thought he “ could 
make shift to sail her as a schooner without public 
shame.” But even in this he made a number of errors, 
apparent, however, only to the experienced mariner. 

We were less fortunate even than Stevenson. Here 
we were about to embark on an ocean trip, and not one 
of us with sufficient knowledge of sailing to send a toy 
yacht across the Round Pond. Frobisher, true enough, 
had spent a holiday at Margate, and knew something 
about the sea and the men who go down to it in ships. 
The experience he had gained from contact with them, 
however, was limited to such things as the price of an 
hour’s sail. Still, he knew enough not to call the stern 
of a ship “ the blunt end,” and on that qualification 
alone he was elected ship’s carpenter. (I believe some 
of us thought that a ship’s carpenter was the man who 
built the ship.) 

Frobisher proved a success, even with his limited 
knowledge. He discovered that there was on the 
Thames Embankment a shipbrokers’ yard, and at once 
bore off Whistler to sketch some figureheads and masts 
that were visible. Their interest in matters nautical 
attracted the attention of an old gentleman, who, on 
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learning the object of their visit, sent them a copy of 
A Manual of Seamanship,’ from which we were able 
to learn the difference between a schooner and a brig, 
and a hundred and one other things that a deep-sea 
sailor ought to know. We began to think of our voyage 
with a little more confidence then, and proceeded forth- 
with to select our ship. 

The majority of us were writing about pirates and 
pirate days, and so steamships and their technicalities 
were beside the point. Those who were handling a 
modern adventure, however, obtained much help from 
Kipling’s “ The Ship that found Herself ” (from The 
Day’s Work). 

I fear we were an unscrupulous crew, and, in this 
matter of ‘ choosing’ a ship, had little to learn from the 
pirates we were reviling. We decided to steal one—one 
that had been brought safely to harbour after a similar 
adventure—or, which might be more moral but less 
easy, Salvage a wreck which some other band of adven- 
turers had abandoned. 

There was, of course, the Hispaniola herself. We 
had plans of her and directions for sailing to hand. A 
new figurehead and a pot of paint to replace her name 
with something quite different would have been an easy 
matter. But we felt that others, sailing the high seas 
of fancy, might recognize her lines and announce to the 
world that we were no better than the very men who 
had planted the ill-gotten treasure which we were about 
to seek. 

For a week of dark, stormy nights we searched har- 
bour after harbour for a likely craft—Ballantyne Docks, 


* Published by H.M. Stationery Office, and easily obtainable 
from second-hand booksellers. 
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Conrad Creek, Kipling Cove, Masefield Roads, Melville 
Bay, Marryat Inlet, Jack London’s Cove, Stevenson 
Straits, and, in addition, a number of other sources so 
recently discovered that they were as yet little known. 

There were eager and interesting meetings each morn- 
ing for some time, mornings when in the cold light of 
day we unblushingly discussed the results of our night’s 
maraudings. One knew a fine little craft in the Ballan- 
tyne Docks that could be had for the mere hoisting of 
a sail. Another knew a handy brig in Jack London’s 
Cove. There seemed a plentiful supply of seaworthy 
craft left ownerless, despite the goodly services they had 
once rendered. _ 

Some choice had to be made. Each boy brought up 
his suggestion, told us the adventures this craft had 
been on, the seas she had weathered, the rocks she had 
struck and cleared, the manner of handling, and the 
recommendations of brother-adventurers. From some 
twenty we finally chose one of the neatest little schooners 
that ever sailed the seas. She was refitted completely, 
repainted and renamed, and we doubt whether the 
owner himself would have recognized her even if he had 
made an attempt to discover what her fate had been. 
We recommend the method, and there our advice ends. 
We shall not tell you whence our schooner came. You 
may discover her yourself, and the little Pelican may 
once more sail those treacherous seas with another band 
of adventurers. Search the creeks and inlets we have 
mentioned, find a ship, and then chat about her to one 
who has sailed with her. If he speaks well of her, tells 
you the best way of handling her in rough or calm, then 
do not hesitate. You can even ship this adventurer 
under another name as your own skipper. He will 
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handle her the better for his previous experience. 
Others of the original crew too may be persuaded to 
join up with your venture, or even sailors from other 
ships that are now dry-docked or rotting below in 
company with Mother Carey and Davy Jones. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


1. If you have a museum in your town you should visit 
it, and examine any models of ships of the various periods 
it may possess and make sketches of them. Try to borrow 
books dealing’ with ships and the history of ships, volumes 
of encyclopedias containing articles on the subject, etc. 
Always make notes, and write up a short summarizing 
article, which should form the basis of a long composition 
exercise or a short oral exercise. 

2. Read any books by the authors named in the exercises 
to this chapter, and, if you can find any old books actually 
written in the time when your story begins, read these as 
well. Kingsley read all the Elizabethan literature he could 
get in order to have correct detail in Westward Ho! He 
said : 

The writing of Westward Ho ! has done me good. I have 
been living in those Elizabethan books, among such grand, 
beautiful, silent men, that I am learning to be sure of what 
I all along suspected, that I am a poor queasy, hysterical, 
half-baked sort of fellow, and so am inclined to sing small, 
and am by no means hopeful about my book. 


You may not be feeling hopeful about your ‘ book.’ 
That might be described as a hopeful sign. You are 
appreciating the difficulties, and to recognize a difficulty is 
to go a long way toward mastering it. Rashness is more 
often due to ignorance than to ability. 

3. Draw sketches of ships from magazine illustrations. 
Make at the side of your sketch a vocabulary, naming all 
the parts you can. Find a description of a ship in any 
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story-book, and, with this as a model, try to write a 
description of your own. 

4. Study carefully the reproduction of Millais’s The Boy- 
hood of Raleigh (facing p. II0). 

There are three characters—the sailor, the boy Raleigh, 
and his half-brother Humphrey Gilbert. Find out what you 
can about the life of both these boys when they became men. 
The figure talking to them may be Martin Cockrem, about 
whom you will read in Westward Ho! Martin Cockrem 
is also mentioned in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. viii, p. 14 
(“ Everyman ” edition), where his name is spelt Cockeram. 
Let us for a moment try to translate this picture into a 
cinematograph film, showing the various movements made 
by the boys before they settle down to hear the story they 
are being told in the picture. 

They had obviously been playing with their model ship. 
Can you suggest any ship it might have represented ? They 
see the man in the distance, sitting on the shore making 
something. What? They wonder whoitis. They discuss 
him. What lands has he seen? How can they get into 
conversation with him? By some question about their 
ship. They approach and ask his help. Their ship happens 
to be a model of the very one on which he sailed. He then 
begins to tell them his adventures. 

Try to work up from this skeleton a playlet. The boys 
at one corner of the stage carry on their conversation, and 
then approach the sailor. They then ask about their model. 
Easy, natural conversation will follow, with the sudden 
realization that this is a model of the ship on which he 
sailed. He discovers who the boys are, and tells them of 
his adventures in South America. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. Westward Ho! will help you to 
give some idea of the language spoken then. See especially 
Chapter XXX, in which Martin Cockrem is mentioned. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, mentioned above, will form the basis of 
the story. 

A history book will tell you something about the parents 
of Humphrey Gilbert and Walter Raleigh. 

You could easily paint a backcloth for the scene in your 
drawing lessons. ‘The picture itself helps here. 
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Note. Best results are obtained by setting groups of three 
boys to write up the play, and then, by comparison of results, 
developing a composite class play. Similarly, competition 
between groups of boys in the acting arouses enthusiasm, and 
enables all the class to take an intelligent interest. Finally, 
the best three characters are chosen for the class performance. 


5. Find out what shipping lines trade with the islands 
near which your own island lies. Then write to any of the 
companies, telling them the exercise you are working on, 
and asking if they would be good enough to let you have 
any booklets, pamphlets, or illustrations which might be of 
use to you. Foreign companies can be approached as well 
as British ones. 

Take care, of course, with the form of your letter. If it 
is badly done they will naturally not think it worth their 
while to help a careless letter-writer to write an equally 
careless book. 

6. Let a couple of boys make in the woodwork room a 
model ship’s rigging—just the masts fixed into a board, 
with as much of the rigging shown as possible. Give the 
proper names to the masts and the cross-trees. 

No definite reading will be set for this exercise. Each boy 
will be searching for information in a number of books. 
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As I crossed Tower Wharf a squat tawny fellow, with 
a hanger by his side, and a cudgel in his hand, came up to 
me, calling, “ Yo, ho! brother, you must come along 
with me.” As I did not like his appearance, instead 
of answering his salutation, I quickened my pace, in 
hope of ridding myself of his company ; upon which he 
whistled aloud, and immediately another sailor appeared 
before me, who laid hold of me by the collar, and began 
to drag me along. 


THIS was the experience of one Roderick Random, 
about whom you can read in Smollett’s book of that 
title. There are, of course, other methods of manning 
your ships, but occasionally you will find this one quite 
necessary. Not that volunteers are few. On the con- 
trary. Thousands flocked to our aid immediately we 
issued the summons and told the purpose of our adven- 
ture. They came to us, some with excellent credentials, 
some with honours won in similar adventures, some who 
were mere amateurs at this game. No sooner had we 
decided upon one, no sooner had we attempted to place 
him upon paper, than another shouldered his way in 
front of him, and so confused us with our choice that 
we were unable to choose the men we wanted. Once 
more we went to our charts to find out methods 
of ‘pressing’ the suitable men into our service and 
signing on characters for these voyages of the imagi- 
nation. 
Stevenson had always lent us a ready ear in previous 
emergencies ; he came to our aid once again. 
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And then I had an idea for John Silver from which 1 
promised myself funds of entertainment: to take an 
admired friend of mine . . ., to deprive him of all his 
finer qualities and higher graces of temperament, to leave 
him with nothing but his strength, his courage, his quick- 
ness, and his magnificent geniality, and to try to express 
these in terms of the culture of a raw tarpaulin. Such 
psychical surgery is, I think, a common way of “ making 
characters ” ; perhaps it is, indeed, the only way. We 
can put in the quaint figure that spoke a hundred words 
with us yesterday by the wayside ; but do we know him ? 
Our friend, with his infinite variety and flexibility, we 
know—but can we put him in ? Upon the first we must 
engraft secondary and imaginary qualities, possibly all 
wrong; from the second, knife in hand, we must cut 
away and deduct the needless arborescence of his nature ; 
but the trunk and the few branches that remain we may 
at least be fairly sure of. 


We ourselves took the master’s advice, and first 
fixed in our minds characters that we knew well, and 
then, knife in hand, as suggested, we began to cut away 
those attributes which we did not require. Fathers 
and brothers were pressed into our service to become 
deck-hands and cabin-boys, classmates were recruited 
as apprentices, not a few masters were operated on, 
and so became the villains of the piece, and one boy, 
anxious to work off old scores, shipped the school care- 
taker as a stowaway, and was thus enabled to “ feed 
fat the ancient grudge ” he bore him. Some went in 
search of old friends, snatched from the pages of their 
favourite writers—boys and men without whom no 
adventure would have been complete. One called to 
his aid Amyas Leigh, even though our quarrel was not 
with the Spaniards, and yeoman service he rendered too. 
Thus we got our crew together. Naturally we shipped 
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some doubtful characters, for we had in mind the time 
when the crew would be divided among itself, and pic- 
tured in anticipation that memorable morning when the 
bridge was stormed by the mutineers. For one long 
day we fought them while the ship drifted at will upon 
the ocean, until they were finally overcome, and the few 
remaining mutineers set adrift in the whaler, with just 
sufficient food to last them until they reached the island 
that was disappearing in the mists of evening on our 
starboard bow. We should have been justified had we 
adopted sterner methods, but these men were still to do 
us service as story-writers. That is one point to have 
in view always. Your crew must be not only sea- 
worthy, but story-worthy. In fact, the latter is the 
more important qualification. 

And having got together this crew, we thought fit to 
study the individuals, to find out their possibilities and 
limitations. It was of little use to assemble them upon 
a page and let them shout out their names. Names 
meant nothing. We wanted to know the men them- 
selves. And so we kept a small dossier, in which we 
recorded all the details we could find about them. We 
avoided the police-notice method of description. Our 
record might, indeed, have offended some as being a 
little too reminiscent. We outlined what we knew of 
their appearance in general, and then added a few 
details as to facial expression, characteristics, habits, 
and past history in such a way that whenever they 
appeared on deck we could readily turn to the chart- 
cupboard and recall all that was necessary to know 
about them. 

In the exercises which follow you will find some 
specimens and hints as to method. Read these very 
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carefully, and then try to get together your own crew 
on the lines which Stevenson himself followed. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


1. First make a list of your crew, with brief notes as to 
their characteristics and the part they play in the story. 
Draw a sketch of each. Point out actions or incidents that 
could be used to show their characters. This series of notes 
will form the dossier mentioned overleaf. 

Your hero will naturally be brave, and you will describe 
him as such in your dossier of characters. But in your 
story you will follow other methods. You can tell us that 
he is brave, courageous, bold, stalwart, noble, strong, fear- 
less, and yet you will have difficulty in convincing us. But 
if you show him performing one brave act you can omit all 
your adjectives, and we shall have a far more definite and 
convincing picture of your hero and his courage. 

2. Study the following pen-portrait of William III, from 
Macaulay’s History of England, and try to discover the 
stages of development in the description. 


He was now in his thirty-seventh year. But both in body 
and in mind he was older than other men of the same age. 
Indeed it might be said that he had never been young. 

His external appearance is almost as well known to us as 
to his own captains and counsellors. Sculptors, painters, 
and medallists exerted their utmost skill in the work of 
transmitting his features to posterity ; and his features were 
such as no artist could fail to seize, and such as, once seen, 
could never be forgotten. 

His name at once calls up before us a slender and feeble 
frame, a lofty and ample forehead, a nose curved like the 
beak of an eagle, an eye rivalling that of an eagle in bright- 
ness and keenness, a thoughtful and somewhat sullen brow, 
a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, and 
deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. 

That pensive, severe, and solemn aspect could scarcely 
have belonged to a happy or a goodhumoured man. But it 
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indicates in a manner not to be mistaken capacity equal to 
the most arduous enterprises, and fortitude not to be shaken 
by reverses or dangers. 


The first paragraph gives the general description of the 
man. The second tells us the authorities Macaulay has 
used for the information as to William’s appearance. The 
next paragraph gives the details of his features, while the 
fourth summarizes this general impression after the closer 
inspection granted by the previous paragraph. 

This is the usual order of a pen-portrait. Proceed from 
the general to the particular, so arranging your description 
that the particular always emphasizes the general impres- 
sion given at the outset. Generally the face is the main 
centre of interest, and some particular feature the most 
characteristic. Domine Dobbs, for example, in Marryat’s 
Jacob Faithful, had a truly remarkable nose : 


` In person, Domine Dobiensis was above six feet, all bone 
and sinews. His face was long, and his lineaments large ; 
but his predominant feature was his nose, which, large as 
were the others, bore them down into insignificance. It was 
a prodigy—a ridicule ; but he consoled himself—Ovid was 
called Naso. It was not an aquiline nose, nor was it an 
aquiline nose reversed. It was not a nose snubbed at the 
extremity, gross, heavy, or carbuncled, or fluting. In all 
its magnitude of proportions, it was an intellectual nose. 
It was thin, horny, transparent, and sonorous. Its snuffle 
was consequential, and its sneeze oracular. The very sight 
of it was impressive ; its sound, when blown in school-hours, 
was ominous. But the scholars loved the nose for the warn- 
ing which it gave : like the rattle of the dreaded snake, which 
announces its presence, so did the nose indicate to the 
scholars that they were to be on their guard. 


The poet Shelley, writing to a friend, describes the nose 
of an acquaintance he met: 


Her husband, a man with little, thin lips, receding fore- 
head, and a prodigious nose, is an excessive bore. His nose 
is something quite Slawkenbergian—it weighs on the 
imagination to look at it—it is that sort of nose which 
transforms all the g’s its wearer utters into k’s. Itis a nose, 
once seen never to be forgotten, and which requires the 
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utmost stretch of Christian charity to forgive. I, you know, 
have a little turn-up nose ; Hogg has a large hook one ; but 
add them both together, square them, cube them, you will 
have but a faint idea of the nose to which I refer. 


Pen-portraits should be short. They should aim at giving 
a general impression, this impression being supported by 
fuller descriptions of details. Remember they are not 
character-sketches, which are detailed descriptions of a 
man, his appearance, his thoughts, his behaviour. The 
pen-portrait forms rather an introduction to the character- 
sketch. 

3. Continue the following descriptions, emphasizing the 
idea conveyed in these opening sentences. It will pay you 
to attempt a rough drawing before working the exercise. 


(i) The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his 
person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow 
shoulders, long arms, and .. . 

(ii) An unimportant, wandering, sorrow-stricken man ; 
not much note was taken of him while he lived, and the 
most of that has vanished in the long space that now 
intervenes. r... 

(iii) He is a shortish, slightish figure, about five feet eight, 
of good breadth, however, and all muscle or bone. . . . 

(iv) It was the most extraordinary-looking little gentleman 
he had ever seen in his life. He had a very large nose, 
slightly brass-coloured ; his cheeks were . . . . 


4. Bring to school any good pen-portraits you come across 
in your reading. 

5. Give orally, after preparation, a portrait of any boy in 
your school, and see if the class can recognize whom you 
are describing. 

6. Read Kingsley’s The Last Buccaneer (A Book of Ships 
and Seamen, p. 118). What is Kingsley’s attitude to the 
buccaneers ? Contrast his attitude with that of Macaulay 
in a poem with the same title (A Book of Ships and Seamen, 
p. 116). Which poem reminds you most of Masefield’s 
Spanish Waters? Explain why. 
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By now the adventurers to whom these chapters have 
been addressed will be divided into two sections, those 
who have discovered their own adventure and those 
who are waiting to join a venture begun by some one 
else. In other words, the latter have been unable to 
draw up an outline of a complete plot themselves. 
Well, what matter ? There are more kinds of piracy 
than one. You can indulge in a little yourselves. 
There is no better way of finding a plot than to attempt 
a little piracy. 

Some of our adventurers were in this same predica- 
ment, and they were extricated from it only by a 
discovery made by Reader. He found that Messrs 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., had launched upon the high 
seas which wash the shores of both Fiction and Fact a 
volume with the enticing title The Book of Buried 
Treasure, being a True History of the Gold, Jewels, and 
Plate of Pirates, Galleons, etc., which are sought for to this 
Day, written by Ralph D. Paine. The book is as 
enticing as its title, and from it we found so many plots 
that some were left stranded on the shores of England, 
unable to make up their minds as to the venture in 
which they should throw their lot. The majority, how- 
ever, decided to retrace the path followed by one 
William Phips, about whom you can read in Chapter V 
of Mr Paine’s book, under the heading “ The Won- 
drous Fortune of William Phips.”’ 

Ask your librarian if he can get this for your library. 
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If not, a friend who subscribes to a lending library can 
get it for you as an * extra.’ You will find it well worth 
a week’s pocket-money. It shows islands from which 
treasure has been extracted, and it tells of others which 
still shelter wrecks containing “‘as yet unrecovered 
millions and millions in gold and silver.” 

` Let us extract a little of the treasure which Mr Paine 
has buried in his volume, and display this rough, uncut 
jewel which we ourselves snatched from its hiding-place 
and turned to good account. 

(Mr Paine himself has done no little treasure-hunt- 
ing. He draws continually in Chapter V of his book 
from the store of Cotton Mather, the biographer and 
friend of Phips. Mather’s and his actual words we 
shall often use, and for the remainder summarize Mr 
Paine’s account.) 

William Phips was born in 1650, on the coast of 
Maine, at the farthest outpost of settlement toward the 
east, where he kept “ ye Sheep in the Wilderness until 
he was Eighteen Years old.” Then he apprenticed 
himself to a shipwright. After serving his time he set 
out for Boston. ‘ Being thus of the true temper for 
doing of great things, he betakes himself to the sea, the 
right scene for such things.” 

Here, “ among the taverns of the Boston water- 
front,” Phips heard tidings of many a treasure-laden 
“ galleon of Spain that had shivered her timbers on 
this or that low-lying reef of the Bahama Passage.” 
Later, in 1681, he chartered a sloop or brig, and searched 
among the ‘ keys’ and islands. 


The waters in which Phips dared to venture were 
swarming with pirates and buccaneers who would have 
cut his throat for a doubloon, Morgan had sacked 
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Panama only eleven years before ; Tortuga, off the coast 
of Hayti, was still the haunt of as choice a lot of cut- 
throats as ever sailed blue water ; and men who had been 
plundering with Pierre le Grande, Bartholomew Por- 
tugez, and Montbars the Exterminator, were still at their 
old trade afloat. Mariners had not done talking about 
the exploit of L’Ollanais,+ who had found three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of Spanish treasure hidden on a 
key off the coast of Cuba. 


From the first voyage he undertook Phips escaped 
with little more than his skin and a certain amount of 
treasure, sufficient to enable him to voyage to England, 
where he hoped to find backing for his next adventure. 
After a year of effort, and thanks to friends he had 
made at Court, he gained the ear of Charles II, who gave 
him a frigate of the Royal Navy, the Rose, of 18 guns 
and 95 men. The venture was not a success, however, 
and the crew mutinied. Phips landed upon “ a deso- 
late Spanish island,” and there subdued the mutinous 
crew. 

After that 


Captain William Phips lay at anchor off one of the 
rude settlements of Hispaniola for some time, and his 
rough-and-ready address won him friends, among them 
a “ very old Spaniard ” who had seen many a galleon 
pillaged by the pirates. From this informant Phips 
“ fished up a little advice about the true spot where lay 
the wreck which he had hitherto been seeking . . . that 
it was upon a reef of shoals a few leagues to the north- 
ward of Port de la Plata upon Hispaniola, a port so called, 
it seemed, from the landing of some of a shipwrecked 
company, with a boat full of plate saved out of their 
sunken Frigot.”’ 

The Rose frigate sailed in search of the reef and explored 


1 More commonly spelt L’Olonnois. 
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it with much care, but failed to find the wreck. Phips 
was confident that he was on the right track, however, 
and decided to return to England, refit and ship a new 


crew. 


In England, when he returned, he found on the 
throne James II, who would not listen to his stories of 
adventure. Phips, however, “ made a louder noise 
than ever with his treasure store, and would not budge 
from London. He was put in jail, somehow got him- 
self out,” and succeeded in interesting others in his 
venture, eventually fitting out a ship, and, obtaining a 
commission from James “as a duly authorized treasure- 
seeker,” he set out in this small merchantman, the 
James and Mary, in 1686. They worked for some time, 
“ guided by the story of that ancient Spaniard, but 
found nothing.” 

In a canoe his diving crew worked along the edge of 
the reef. One day, when they were returning to report 
another day’s fruitless effort to their captain, one of the 
native divers saw in the clear depths below a “sea 
feather,’ a marine plant of uncommon beauty. An 
Indian went after the souvenir, and returned with some- 
thing more interesting than that for which he went, a 
story 


that he perceived a number of great guns in the watery 
world, where he had found the feather; the report of 
which great guns exceedingly astonished the whole com- 
pany ; and at once turned their despondencies for their 
ill success into assurances that they had now lit upon the 
true spot of ground which they had been looking for ; 
and they were further confirmed in these assurances when 
upon further diving, the Indian fetched up a Sow as they 
styled it, or a lump of silver worth perhaps two or three 
hundred pounds. Upon this they prudently buoyed the 
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place, that they might readily find it again; and they 
went back unto their Captain, whom for some while they 
distressed with nothing but such bad news as they 
formerly thought they must have carried him. Never- 
theless, they so slipped the Sow of silver on one side 
under the table (where they were now sitting with the 
Captain, and hearing him express his resolutions to wait 
still patiently upon the Providence of God under these 
disappointments), that when he should look on one side, 
he might see that Odd Thing before him. 


At last he saw it. Thereupon they all went and 
worked and 


fell upon that room in the wreck where the Bullion had 
been stored up, and then so prospered in this new fishery 
that in a little while they had without the loss of any 
man’s life, brought up Thirty Two Tons of silver, for it 
was now come to measuring silver by tons. 


“ They knocked out whole bushels of pieces of eight ” 
from the limestone that covered the silver bars. 


Besides that incredible treasure of plate in various 
forms, thus fetched up from seven or eight fathoms under 
water, there were vast riches of Gold, and Pearls, and 
Jewels, which they also lit upon: and indeed for a more 
comprehensive invoice, I must but summarily say, All 
that a Spanish frigot was to be enriched withal. 


Meanwhile, however, one Adderley had been hired by 
Phips with his vessel to help in the fishery. The sight 
of so much treasure proved too much for him, and he 
fled with some six tons of bullion. He went to the 
Bermudas, where he led a gay life, and evidently, when 
Phips returned to England with his cargo of treasure 
in order to reprovision, Adderley or others whom he 
had told of the treasure must have gone to the place 
where it lay and cleaned up the wreck. For later, when 
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Phips returned with others eager to make their fortunes, 
nothing was to be found. 

His first venture, however, was sufficiently successful. 
He sailed up the Thames in 1687 with three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling of treasure. Phips’s share of 
the treasure was £16,000, while the King got £25,500. 
Phips was now knighted, and he returned to Hispaniola, 
only to find that Adderley or some one else had been 
first. On his return to England he was offered a place 
as one of the Commissioners of the Royal Navy. He, 
however, chose to go home to New England, where he 
later became, under a charter signed by William III, 
the first royal Governor of Massachusetts. Phips did 
not end his life in idleness. He fought many fights 
after this, but with this successful treasure-hunt we will 
leave his further adventures to the historian. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


I. What elements do you consider useful for story pur- 
poses in the foregoing account of William Phips ? 

2. Mention any sections that lend themselves to de- 
velopment. Outline briefly how you would develop the 
ideas. 

3. Write a very brief summary of the life of Phips as far 
as we have given it. Would you say that the life itself pro- 
vides a definite plot ? What alterations would you make 
in order to make the plot more definite, more a complete 
whole ? 

4. Can you suggest any reasons why it would be danger- 
ous for you, as inexperienced writers, to make a historical 
character the hero of your story ? Imagine the difficulties 
entailed by doing this. 

5. Phips intended to go on another adventure, 
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He knew particularly that when the ship which had 
Governor Bobadilla aboard was cast away, there was . . . 
. an entire table of Gold of Three Thousand Three Hundred 
and Ten Pounds Weight. And supposing himself to have 
gained ‘sufficient information of the right way to such a 
wreck, it was his purpose . . . once more to have gone 
upon his old Fishing-Trade, upon a mighty shelf of rocks and 
banks of sands that lie where he had informed himself. 


Bobadilla was the Governor of Hispaniola in 1500, sent 
to see how Christopher Columbus was administering the 
colony. He put Columbus in chains, and shipped him back 
to Spain, where, however, the explorer found favour and 
was sent back, arriving the very day that Bobadilla was 
returning to Spain, having been recalled and replaced by a 
new Governor. Columbus, seeing Bobadilla’s fleet weighing 
anchor, sent a message that a storm was brewing. This 
was ignored, however, and Bobadilla’s ship went down with 
all aboard. He was said to have taken on board with him 
the gold obtained as revenue and a huge nugget fashioned 
in the shape of a table. 

With these facts, and any others you can obtain from 
encyclopedias and history books, try to work up a short 
story-plot. 

It may help you if you keep these ideas in mind. Phips 
evidently had information, otherwise he would never have 
entertained the idea. He could have handed this on to 
some one else just before his death, or may have left some 
information coded, or hidden in one of his charts. Can you 
invent such a code or chart? Then, of course, you will 
have to explain how the chart or code came into the hands 
of your hero, how it was deciphered, how some one else 
knew of the chart and the venture. This would make a 
double interest in your story: the struggle to find the gold 
and the fight to prevent the other getting there first. 

6. Try to find out what you can about the pirates 
Morgan, Pierre le Grande, Montbars, L’Olonnois. - Some 
so-called pirates played an important part in English 
history. 

7. Modernize all the passages from Cotton Mather quoted 
above. 
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8. Read Sir Walter Raleigh’s account of the last fight of 
the Revenge (A Book of Ships and Seamen, p. 74). Then 
read Tennyson’s poem The Revenge, and consider how he 
has used his material. 

g. Find in your history books some facts about the Eng- 
land which Phips found on his two visits here. You will 
find the third chapter of Macaulay’s History of England 
extremely useful. You might also consult Evelyn’s Diary 
and Pepys’ Diary." The more you know of the times 
about which you are writing the better will be your story. 
Macaulay, however, should certainly be read. The follow- 
ing passage will give you some idea of its utility : 

Whoever could make himself agreeable to the Prince 
[Charles II] might hope to rise in the world without rendering 
any service to the Government, without being even known 
by sight to any minister of State. This courtier got a 
frigate, and that a company, etc. 


The chapter is a complete picture of England in 1685. 
It was in 1687 that Phips returned in the James and Mary 
with his treasure. 

To save time ten boys can be told off to read one each of 
ten sections, and then summarize orally for the benefit 
of the class the information that is likely to be useful for the 
story. Each explanation should be accompanied by pas- 
sages read from Macaulay; section and page should be 
given, so that other members of the class can readily refer 
to the original. 


1 Edited by H. A. Treble in Harrap’s ‘‘ Modern English Series.” 
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THERE must always be a certain amount of boiling 
down of historical fact before the plot begins to thicken, 
and even from this residue much must be taken and 
something else substituted to make the dish thoroughly 
palatable. We become in a way something in the 
nature of chefs. We add a little flavouring here, a 
little seasoning there, and now something to whet the 
appetite, until we alone are able to recognize the source 
of the original dish. 

Certainly there is in the life of Phips enough to make 
a good treasure story—an old Spaniard, traitors and 
mutineers, pieces of eight, failure followed by success 
and honours from the King. Of such stuff are stories 
made; but much must be scrapped in the making, 
and much digging done, before the treasure plot is un- 
earthed. 

We shall dispense with Captain Phips as such 
altogether. This will relieve us of the necessity of 
keeping to strict historical fact and sequence of events, 
and will leave us free to select those events which lend 
themselves best to our purpose. 

Now, just as a paragraph must be coherent, and be 
so arranged that it forms a unit, so must a story be 
coherent, each event leading to the final climax, the 
culmination of the plot. Hence we must not retain the 
two visits to England. They must be combined into 
the one visit which enables Phips to set out treasure- 
hunting, his success in the venture, and his return 
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triumphant. However, there are certain incidents in 
the first venture which are worthy of record. The 
mutiny, for instance, is too good to lose. 

We discussed the life of Phips in class for some time, 
and out of this discussion, thanks to a mistake made 
by a brother-adventurer, we obtained the setting for 
our first chapter. The phrase “ he kept “ye Sheep in 
the Wilderness’ ” so attracted one of our number that 
he misconstrued it, added in imagination capitals, 
and at once created the picture of our hero keeping 
an inn called Ye Sheep in Ye Wilderness. The name 
applied to an inn fired our imaginations, and we 
wished for no better place in which to house our hero, 
a discontented youth. It provided a setting for some 
rough adventure which would bring him into touch with 
an old sea-dog who, knowing of treasure, could per- 
suade him to run away from that solitary inn and join 
a ship sailing the seas that washed the treasure islands. 
Stevenson begins his story in an inn, and what better 
setting could we ourselves desire ? 

With that as a start, we all set out to write a plot- 
summary based on the life of Phips, so adapted that it 
formed the skeleton of a well-constructed story. The 
following was the one chosen by popular vote, and was 
used as a basis by those who had as yet no plot of 
their own : 


The hero is a youth working at Ye Sheep in Ye 
Wilderness, where he hears stories of treasure and 
treasure-hunting. One evening he is able to befriend an 
old sailor, who tells him of treasure buried some long time 
ago in an island among the Caribbees. He runs away to 
sea, hoping that some time he may be able to interest 
others in this story. On his first voyage he is attacked 

at pirates, the ship burned, and he and others captured. 
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While on board the pirate ship the boy hears that they 
are lying in wait for a British trader which at that season 
of the year brings out cargo to Virginia, and they take 
their ship to the north of an island, where they are to lie 
in wait for the trader’s arrival. The boy, hoping in some 
way both to escape and also to save the trader, drops over 
the stern one night as they are passing a small island, 
having previously cut the jolly-boat adrift. He thus 
succeeds in escaping from the pirate ship, which sails 
along to her hiding-place some fifty miles away. He is 
able to warn the trader, is taken on board by the captain, 
whom he helps in overcoming the pirates. The captain 
then hears the boy’s story of treasure, and takes him to 
England, where they interest the King. They return, 
seeking and discovering the treasure. Later they reach 
England with a shipload of gold and silver very much of 
the nature of that landed by the James and Mary. 


There, then, is a story for you, a story which has 
unity, in which the people set out with one object and 
attain it, in which all incidents are directly connected 
with the dénouement. From this we then worked up a 
summary of the incidents, and from this summary you 
who have not an outline of your own can develop your 
story. Remember you can make this story your very 
own by the originality you show in the detail you add 
to this bald outline. 


CHAPTER I 


The hero working at the inn; dissatisfied with his lot ; 
stories of treasure and pirates and Spanish gold; he hears 
the men talking in the inn; the strange visitor ; he is able 
to befriend the old sailor, and is offered a berth on this 
sailor’s ship ; he goes to sea. 


CHAPTER II 
Life afloat; the visit to the island for water; news of 
pirates; the pirate sighted; the fight; captured; what 
our hero overheard; he makes his escape at night when 
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passing an island ; life on the island ; the trader sighted ; 
signalling the trader; the fight with the pirate and the 
sinking of his ship. 


CHAPTER III 


Return to England; the captain interested in the old 
chart ; tries to arouse interest in England ; he makes “‘ louder 
noise than ever with his treasure store ” ; and is thrown into 
prison ; the hero and the captain’s son help him to escape ; 
introduction at Court and the fitting out of the Sea Rover. 


CHAPTER IV 
Sailing for the Spanish Main ; mutiny of the crew; the 
mutineers sent ashore at Hispaniola and fresh crew enlisted ; 
they sail for Treasure Island. 


CHAPTER V 
The mutineers left ashore meet with some survivors of 
the pirate ship; they tell the story of the captain’s secret ; 
they join forces and set out for Treasure Island. 


CHAPTER VI 
First attempts to find the treasure fail ; our hero discovers 
some guns; divers sent down; the finding of treasure ; 
reporting to the captain ; news that the enemy is sighted ; 
making the stockade secure; strengthening the position ; 
scouting for the enemy ; they are discovered at the far end 
of the island ; an attempt to cut their cables. 


CHAPTER VII 


The attack; the hero taken prisoner; attempts to force 
him to give details of the treasure ; he refuses and is rescued ; 
the night attack on the enemy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


How the enemy was overcome ; treasure-hunting again ; 
hard and slow work ; final success ; homeward bound ; the 
last fight with the pirates ; home again; the reward. 


Make a list of chapters and sections in stories which 
you have yourself read. This will help you in develop- 


ing the above outline. It is not necessary to keep to 
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the chapter-divisions above. Chapter II, for example, 
may be divided into two or three convenient sections. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


I. Draw an inn called Ye Sheep in Ye Wilderness. 

2. Describe it as if you first saw it at night, silhouetted 
against the sky ; then in another paragraph give details of 
the exterior, seen when you are near it; and then in a third 
details of the interior. Decide on one point, its loneliness, 
the fear it arouses in you, the atmosphere of mystery, etc., 
and let your three paragraphs all help to produce the effect. 

3. Suggest three ways by which the hero could befriend 
the old sailor. Are your suggestions probable? If not 
state circumstances which would make the hero’s action 
possible. 
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I REMEMBER how young Brief came to me after the 
first fortnight of our adventure with some twenty pages 
of his story written, complaining that he had already 
completed his adventure, and had nothing more to say. 
I read through his account. Never have I known an 
adventurer who crossed continents and oceans with the 
rapidity of his buccaneers. They must have shipped 
among their cargo some seven-league sea-boots. 

We left the little harbour of Bideford on June 6, 


1673, and sighted the land of Hispaniola three months 
later after an exciting voyage.: 


“ Brief,” I said, “‘ think of all that took place during 
those three months and before—the fitting out of the 
ship, the collecting of the crew, the day they sailed 
and the excitement, the mutiny at sea, the storms, not 
to mention the fight with the pirates.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Brief, endeavouring to fell me 
with one of my own marline-spikes, “ but you always 
told us that we were not to pad, never to use two words 
where one would do.”’ 

“ Tf you really believed that, Brief, why did you not 
say, ° We left England in June of 1673, and after years 
of adventure we returned to England with our treasure, 
which enabled us to spend the remainder of our lives 
in ease and comfort’ ? ” 

‘ It wouldn’t be interesting,” he was forced to admit. 
And, of course, it would not be interesting. We have 


a work up our readers to a white heat of enthusiasm. 
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They do not want “ a bald and unconvincing narrative.” 
They are not interested in the fact that we found 
treasure and lived happy ever afterward. They are 
interested, however, in our fight against circumstances, 
‘in the difficulties with which we were faced in our race 
against time and the pirates, and the methods by which 
we overcame both our difficulties and our enemies. It 
is the details that interest the reader, and it is in writing 
about these details that we must show economy of 
words, not necessarily in the details themselves. 

“ It is the details which make a story convincing,” 
I added, and Brief looked up in surprise. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ convincing ’ ? ” he asked. 

“ ‘Once upon a time there was an Ant, ” I began, 
and Brief began to look bored, for I was reading from 
Esop’s Fables, a book far too childish for our blood- 
thirsty mariners. However, he saw that I was serious, 
and gave me his ear. 

“ Once upon a time there was an Ant, who went to a 
river to quench his thirst, and, tumbling in, was almost 
drowned. But a Dove that happened to be sitting on a 
neighbouring tree saw the Ant’s danger, and plucking off 
a leaf, let it drop into the water before him, and the Ant, 
mounting upon it, was presently wafted safe ashore. 
Just at that time a Fowler was spreading his net, 
when the Ant, perceiving his object, bit his heel. The 
start which the man gave made him drop his net, 
and the Dove, aroused to a sense of her danger, flew safely 
away. 


“ But, sir, how could an ant bite the man on the 
heel ? ” interrupted Brief. 

“ A moment,” I answered. “ First let us see how 
another fabulist tells this same story.” And I read 
him a translation of La Fontaine. 
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۰» A Dove came to a brook to drink, 
When, leaning o’er its crumbling brink, 
An Ant fell in, and vainly tried 
In this, to her, an ocean tide, 
To reach the land ; whereat the Dove, 
With every living thing in love, 
Was prompt a spire of grass to throw her, 
By which the Ant regained the shore. 


a 
a 


A barefoot scamp, both mean and sly, 
Soon after chanced this Dove to spy, 
And, being armed with bow and arrow, 
The hungry codger doubted not, 

The bird of Venus in his pot, 

Would make a soup before the morrow. 
Just as his deadly bow he drew, 

Our Ant just bit his heel. 

Roused by the villain’s squeal, 

The Dove took timely hint, and flew 
Far from the rascal’s coop ; 

And with her flew his soup.” 


“ Now I want you to think about those two stories 
and to try to make a list of all the alterations made by 
La Fontaine,” I said to Brief. After about a quarter 
of an hour he brought me the following list : 


ÆSOP LA FONTAINE 
Dove on a tree. Dove drinking at the river. 
Ant drinking. Ant falls in with some crumbling ground. 
Dove threw a leaf. Dove threw a blade of grass. 
Fowler with net. A codger and rascal, barefoot, with bow 
and arrow. 


If you study these differences carefully you will begin 
to see what I mean by “ convincing,” for all the altera- 
tions were made by La Fontaine to make his story 
appear true, possible. And that is what we mean by 
convincing. That truth is stranger than fiction is a 
well-known saying. But we should always remember 


that fiction must never appear strange. 
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A dove sees an ant from his perch on a tree. That 
means it must have exceptional eyesight. La Fontaine 
brings the dove to the river’s brink. The ant is not 
drinking from the river, which to an insect of the ant’s 
size would appear like the Atlantic. It is crawling 
along when it falls in over the bank’s crumbling brink. 
Quite a possibility. The dove does not throw a leaf 
to the struggling ant. To send a leaf to a drowning 
ant would be much the same as launching the Majestic 
to save a man in the same position. A blade of grass 
is much more suitable. Then the incident where the 
ant bites the heel of the fowler is impossible to our 
minds, though quite a possibility in the case of a 
sandal-footed Greek of A‘sop’s time. Note how La 
Fontaine overcomes this difficulty. It is a tramp, out 
at heel, barefoot, and so the main incident in the story 
becomes quite convincing. There are other alterations 
which contribute to the general effect of the story. 
Picture the story as told by Æsop. The fowler is 
spreading his net. That means he is spreading a net 
on the ground, laying bait in the hope that the dove 
will descend and be caught. He would be equally 
delighted if any other bird fell into the trap instead of 
the dove. Again, it would be a question of time, and 
the dove, while perched high upon its tree, would not 
be in any danger. How much more effective is La 
Fontaine’s plot! We see the tramp drawing his bow 
and taking aim at the dove. The dove is in danger, 
and would certainly have been killed but for the timely 
intervention of the ant, which comes “ Just as his 
deadly bow he drew.” ۱ 

Thus does a story become convincing and appear 
probable to the reader. Of course, the reader must 
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accept something. In your own story he must accept 
the fact or the fiction that treasure is sometimes hidden 
on islands, that pirates do attack others at sea, and that 
such treasure is found and the finders rewarded. Once 
the reader has accepted that, it falls upon the writer so 
to arrange his story, so to add interesting and con- 
vincing detail, that each step leads logically to the next 
and the reader is not asked to strain his credulity while 
following the story. 

It really does not matter if your main theme is im- 
probable or even entirely impossible. Consider Shake- 
speare’s play The Tempest, or Lewis Carroll’s Through 
the Looking-glass. Both are equally improbable and 
impossible. But when once the reader has accepted 
the writer’s fiction of a magic island, or a world on the 
other side of a looking-glass, he is called upon to take 
nothing more for granted than this initial step. A 
story where the reader’s or listener’s credulity is taxed 
too severely is the type usually “‘ told to the marines,” 
who, being neither soldiers nor sailors, according to the 
soldier and sailor respectively, are regarded as being 
easily gullible. Your story, remember, is not for the 
marines, and credulity must never be strained. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


I. “ A member of a ship’s company, while in an apple 
barrel, overhears a plot against the captain and owner.” 
Do you consider such a statement convincing ? What is 
there improbable init ? Try to invent conditions and write 
a paragraph which is convincing. 

2. Read the following extract from Treasure Island, and 
note the function of each sentence : 
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Now, just after sundown, when all my work was over, and 
I was on my way to my berth, it occurred to me that I should 
like an apple. I ran on deck. The watch was all forward 
looking out for the island. The man at the helm was 
watching the luff of the sail, and whistling away gently to 
himself ; and that was the only sound excepting the swish 
of the sea against the bows and around the side of the ship. 

In I got bodily into the apple barrel, and found there was 
scarce an apple left; but, sitting down there in the dark, 
what with the sound of the waters and the rocking move- 
ment of the ship, I had either fallen asleep or was on the 
point of doing so, when a heavy man sat down with rather 
aclash close by. The barrel shook as he leaned his shoulders 
against it, and I was just about to jump up when the man 
began to speak. It was Silver’s voice, and, before I had 
heard a dozen words, I would not have shown myself for all 
the world, but lay there, trembling and listening, in the 
extreme of fear and curiosity ; for from these dozen words 
I understood that the lives of all the honest men aboard 
depended upon me alone. 


Sentence 1. We are told the time, the place, and the 
occasion of the event, and are given the cause from which 
all else springs—the desire for an apple. 

Sentence 2. Asa result of his desire for an apple he runs 

on deck, where the action takes place. 
Sentences 3 and 4. These give the essential conditions. 
No one is likely to see him, and, further, the silence will 
make overhearing possible. The swish of the sea, the only 
sound, may help to produce sleep. 

Sentence 5. The few apples in the barrel explain why he 
gets bodily into it, and then sleep (all his work was done 
and he was probably tired) explains why he did not jump 
up on the approach of others. 

Sentence 6. He is awakened by the shaking of the barrel, 
which also tells us that the speaker is near enough for every 
word to be heard. 

Sentence 7. The words uttered give additional reasons 
for not disclosing his presence. 

The reader has every doubt answered by these details. 
Were one omitted he would at once challenge the truth of 
the story. How could anyone fall asleep in a barrel? he 
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would ask. Why didn’t he jump up as soon as he heard 
steps? Who would ever get bodily into a barrel for an 
apple, unless, of course, it was right at the bottom? 
The details which are given in anticipation of such questions 
are not padding ; they are the flesh which clothe the skeleton 
of narrative, otherwise lifeless and uninteresting. 

3. Quote unconvincing passages that occur in any books 
or stories you have read. 

4. Describe any incident which seems to you convincing 
when read, but which told in bald outline seems impossible. 

5. Do you think the following incidents could success- 
fully be incorporated in stories? They are both actual 
happenings. 

(i) A music-hall artist whose entertainment consisted in 
diving from a height of sixty feet into a shallow tank of 
water missed the tank one evening and fell on to the stage. 
He was uninjured apart from a few bruises. 

(ii) An officer in Central Africa was caught in the jaws of 
a crocodile. He recalled reading that if the victim of a 
crocodile struggled it would take him below water until he 
was dead. If, however, the victim appeared dead already 
it often dived below and took its prey to a subterranean cave 
in the river-bank, to be left there until required. He kept 
perfectly rigid. The crocodile dived, took him to a cave in 
the river-bank, and left him there. The officer succeeded 
in forcing his way out, later returning unharmed to his 
regiment. 


This latter incident is vouched for by high military testi- 
mony. 
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THE story which you are writing is a narrative, and a 
narrative is made up of description—of persons, places, 
and actions—and dialogue. The compositions of young 
adventurers are generally lacking in this matter of 
description and dialogue, yet how few of them would 
ever read a book where there was no conversation ! 

Now here is a section of the first chapter as written 
by one of our adventurers. You will see how barren 
of interest it is because of this lack of description and 
action and dialogue. 


About the year 1681 a man named Watts was the 
keeper of an inn, just outside the town of Boston, called 
Ye Sheep in Ye Wilderness. He had a son named Philip, 
who was much interested in ships and treasure. 

One day an old sailor named Joseph Brookes came to 
the inn and stayed for a considerable time. He told 
Philip many tales about the sea, and in particular about 
a certain Spanish treasure-ship which was supposed to 
have been sunk off some islands near the coast of Central 
America. Philip was very much excited by these stories, 
and decided to go to sea, but was told by his father that 
his duty was to workin the inn. Taking no notice of his 
father’s words, he slipped out of the house and made his 
way to the harbour, and secretly stowed himself on board 
a ship which he knew was about to sail southwards, 
because the captain of the ship had been staying at 
the inn. 

The ship sailed out of harbour and made its way fairly 
swiftly along the coast. After about three hours’ journey 
two men came down into the hold to get a supply of food 
for the next day’s meals. They had to move a big bale 
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of cotton—behind which Philip was hiding, and, of course, 

he was discovered. 

We asked the class to state their objections to the 
above, and we obtained the following answers: It was 
not interesting ; it was too short for the amount of 
action narrated ; it contained no conversation and no 
description ; the characters were merely names ; it was 
not convincing in some details. 

The first paragraph as written gives us some very 
essential facts. We know when the story takes place, 
the name and position of the boy who is to be the hero, 
and the country where the action takes place. Now 
this is, perhaps, too much information to give to a 
reader so directly and so briefly. The matter can be 
conveyed more effectively by suggestion and at greater 
length. Length itself will not make it more effective, 
but if we are careful in our expansion each detail, each 
word, will make some impression upon the reader’s 
mind and paint the background upon which our story 
is projected. 

Turn to a few boys’ stories, and note how they open, 
paying special attention to the first paragraph. Is it 
composed of description, dialogue, or narration ? Read 
a dozen opening paragraphs to stories, and then con- 
sider which is the most effective, and see if you can 
adapt the method to your own needs. 

Here are three opening paragraphs taken from novels 
which chance to be at hand : 

(i) The Frenchman beside me had been dead since dawn. 

His scarred and shackled body swayed limply back and 

forth with every sweep of the great oar as we, his less 

fortunate bench-fellows, tugged and strained to keep 


time to the stroke.— JEFFERY FARNOL, Black Bartlemy’s 
Treasure. 
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(11) Arms and the Man I sing ! 

When, on the 16th of May, 1803, King George III told 
his faithful subjects that the Treaty of Amiens was no 
better than waste paper, Troy neither felt nor affected to 
feel surprise. King, Consul, Emperor—it knew these 
French rulers of old, under whatever title they might 
disguise themselves. More than four centuries ago, an 
English King had sent his pursuivants down to us with 
a message that “ the Gallants of Troy must abstain from 
attacking, plundering and sinking the ships of our brother 
of France, because we, Edward of England, are at peace 
with our brother of France ’’: and the Gallants of Troy 
had returned an answer at once humble and firm: 
“ Your Majesty best knows your Majesty’s business, but 
we are at war with your brother of France.” Yes, we 
knew these Frenchmen. Once before, in 1456, they had 
thought to surprise us, choosing a night when our Squire 
was away at market, and landing a force to burn and 
sack us ; and our Squire’s wife had met them with boiling 
lead. His Majesty’s Ministers might be taken unawares, 
not we. We slept Bristol fashion, with one eye open. 
1ص‎ ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH, The Mayor of Troy. 


(iii) Gentle reader, I was born upon the water . . . not 
upon the salt and angry ocean, but upon the fresh and 
rapid-flowing river. It was in a floating sort of box, 
called a lighter, and upon the River Thames at low water 
that I first smelt mud. This lighter was manned (an 
expression amounting to bullism if not construed kind-ly) 
by my father, my mother, and your humble servant. 
My father had the sole charge—he was monarch of the 
deck ; my mother, of course, was queen ; and I was the 
heir apparent.—CAPTAIN MarryatT, Jacob Faithful. 


Now let us consider these three paragraphs, taken 
quite at random. The first paragraph does not even 
tell us the name of the person narrating the incident. 
But does this lessen the interest ? It rather heightens 


our interest in the character ; we wish to read on, to 
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find out more about him. We already know that his 
position is unenviable, for he speaks of himself and 
others as being less fortunate than the dead man. 
Further, they are at sea and manacled, though rowing. 
This speaks of some form of slavery, perhaps piracy. 
Not only is the Frenchman dead, but his body is scarred, 
which banishes the possibility of his having died from 
exposure or exhaustion alone. Those scars have been 
caused by the whip of some taskmaster. The time of 
the story? Well, the author has given us no real 
indication of the date of the story, but there is an 
old-time flavour about it, and the phrase “ back and 
forth,” instead of backward and forward, indicates a 
period remote from that in which the story is being 
read. 

In the paragraph from The Mayor of Troy the author 
emphasizes two points, the independence of Troy Town 
and the enmity between the Troy gallants and the 
French, an enmity which goes back to before 1403 and 
still remains with them in 1803. We shall follow with 
interest the history of the men of Troy, who do not hesi- 
tate to tell their King that, although he is at peace with 
his brother of France, still they are at war with the 
Frenchmen. 

Marryat, in his paragraph, interests us in the nar- 
rator, and gives us an inkling that this story is not to 
be one of the sea, as is his wont, but of fresh water, of 
the Thames, and we at once know the position of the 
hero in the social scale. We may expect, too, touches 
of humour in the narrative. Try to discover what is 
meant by a ‘ bullism’ or an ‘ Irish bull.’ Then see if 
you can explain why ‘kind’ in ‘kindly’ is printed 
in italics. 
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Now, when we come to consider the opening para- 
graph written by our young adventurer, we see that 
there is nothing of personal interest in it, nothing which 
would make us eager to find out more either about the 
“man named Watts ” or his son Philip, nothing which 
suggests that the latter, although stated to be interested 
in treasure, will ever go on a treasure-hunt. Again, 
there is no atmosphere developed. Think of the atmo- 
sphere of cruelty and oppression called up by the first 
of the three paragraphs we have just considered, and 
the atmosphere of stern opposition to the will of others 
developed in the paragraph by “ Q.” 

Now let us read some other versions written by 
fellow-adventurers. 


(i) Why the inn had ever been built was a mystery to 
most people. Inns are erected for travellers, who gene- 
rally follow roads, and hence cross-roads form a useful site 
for an inn. But Ye Sheep in Ye Wilderness earned its 
name. No regular roads led to it. It was beyond the 
range of the ordinary traveller. The inquisitive stranger 
might have journeyed so far in order to ascertain from 
the proprietor how it chanced that the inn had been 
erected on that inhospitable site. Old Man Watts would 
have vouchsafed little information, and the stranger 
would then attempt to find a solution to his problem 
by addressing himself to Philip, the innkeeper’s son, who 
passed a lonely existence in that distant outpost. 

(ii) Philip climbed up to the attic window of Ye Sheep 
in Ye Wilderness, took from beneath his pillow an old tele- 
scope, and began to scan the distant horizon. 

A few minutes later he announced, “‘ Ship on the port 
bow,” as if there were an expectant crew waiting for the 
news. “ She’s flyin’ all sail, sir. Looks like a trader 
bound for the Indies,” he added, as he scanned the 
horizon in search of further details in connexion with his 
imaginary craft. Then he heard his father’s voice and a 
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step on the ladder which led to the attic. Philip quickly 
replaced the telescope in its hiding-place, and rushed 
below in answer to his father’s call. Woe betide Philip 
were his father to know that his son was still dreaming of 
the sea and treasure, dreams due to the stories he had 
heard from old salts who had sailed the Spanish Main. 

(iii) “One of ‘em went down,” said the old sailor, 
‘fore aught could be saved.” 

Philip sat staring at the speaker and not daring to ask 
the question he wanted to ask, a question which soon 
came from another, however. ‘““ Was that the one with 
the treasure ? ” asked Ted Morgan, who had called in that 
evening with a basket of fish. 

“ There were two with treasure ; fairly equally divided 
it was. The Pelican—that’s the one that went down— | 
must have had twenty thousand in gold and treasure on 
board. She went down ’fore anyone could get at her. 
She lies not a hundred fathoms from the Key.” 

“ And what of the others ? ” 

“Ay, what of em? They’ve never been heard of ` 
from that day to this. L’Olonnois may have got ’em. 
They may have struck a storm and all foundered. But 
not a man-jack of ’em has been seen or heard of since.” 

“And the treasure?” asked Philip excitedly, for- 
getting his father’s warning. 

“ That lies waitin’ for them as want to get it,” replied 
Black Jack. “ And of them we’ve got twelve ready to 
sail this very night. When Black Jack comes to harbour 
again he’ll buy up the whole inn, and drinks will be free. 
If there’s any wants to share his fortune, now’s the time.”’ 

Philip stirred nervously in his chair as he heard the 
invitation, and cast a glance in the direction of his father 
to see whether he had heard what had been said. He 
certainly had not, otherwise Philip would have been 
recalled from the crowd of eager listeners. William Watts 
did all he could to prevent his son from hearing these 
romantic stories of buried treasure, stories as numerous 
as the stars, as well they might be in the days that 
followed the reign of men like Morgan, Montbars, and 
L’Olonnois. 7 
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I think you will realize that all these versions are 
superior to that which I quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, and it will not be too difficult for you to decide 
which of these provides the most attractive opening. 
That outline which we read first, though but a quarter 
of our young adventurer’s first chapter, provides in 
itself sufficient material for six chapters. An old sailor 
does not confide to a boy that he knows where treasure 
lies unless the boy has done him some valuable service. 
A boy does not, after hearing such stories, decide to go 
to sea, ask his father’s permission there and then, and, 
failing to obtain it, run away that very night. If our 
hero sets parental authority at naught in this way he is 
not worthy of the part given to him. Run away to sea 
he certainly can, but we must show that he was justified 
in doing so, or at least give some incidents which con- 
vince us that his father’s attitude to his son made the 
offence not too culpable. Then, again, the boy went 
through certain emotions before acting ashe did. These 
the reader too should feel. There is the love of adven- 
ture, the excitement at the possibility of his dreams 
coming true, the fear as he slipped away in the dead of 
night, a fear of a different nature as he hid himself on 
board as a stowaway. And he would not find a hold 
in any ship where the food was stowed in such an 
awkward position that bales of cotton had to be 
removed in order to obtain the material for the next 
day’s meals. 

It is little faults like these that will spoil your story 
unless you are very careful. Never accept anything 
that flashes through your mind until you have sub- 
jected it to careful examination. Is the character 
likely to act in this way in these circumstances? Are 
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the circumstances likely to arise? Do they add 
materially to the plot by illustrating character or by 
creating atmosphere? These are the questions you 
must ask yourself, and, unless you are satisfied with 
the answers you give, the incidents must be discarded. 

It is obvious that your efforts will have to be directed 
toward making the brief outline of chapters given in 
Chapter VII convincing. This will be done by the 
addition of details, interesting in themselves and logic- 
ally developed. Again we can gain help from master- 
mariners ; the following parallel readings may prove of 
use to you in connexion with the expansion of the out- 
line of chapters. 

Chapter I. The first chapter of Treasure Island will 
help you here in dealing with the inn scene, the general 
atmosphere, the strange visitor, and the stories of 
pirates and treasure. It is here that we treat of the 
befriending of the old sailor. Be careful to make this 
item convincing by choosing some incident which would 
be likely to happen, and one with which a boy could 
cope. 

Chapter II. Read the opening chapters of John 
Masefield’s Lost Endeavour. Try to recall any books 
where there is a description of a fight with pirates. 
Black Bartlemy’s Treasure, by Jeffery Farnol, provides 
some interesting details in connexion with pirates. 
Joseph Esquemeling’s The History of the Buccaneers in 
America is also useful. For a well-described escape 
refer again to Lost Endeavour. Life on the island sug- 
gests at once a host of books—Robinson Crusoe, The 
Swiss Family Robinson, and The Coral Island, to mention 
only three. 

Chapter III. For the England of this period consult 
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your history book and also Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, Chapter III, referred to in a previous chapter. 
The captain “ made a louder noise than ever ” ; see 
the opening chapter of Westward Ho 1, in which we are 
told how John Oxenham got his recruits. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s historical novels will also help you in col- 
lecting your ‘local colour.’ For the fitting out of the 
Sea Rover refer to Treasure Island and the preparations 
in connexion with the Hispaniola. 

As far as direct help is concerned, we shall leave 
you here and let you suggest other readings that are 
helpfulin developing your story. Ifthe class divides it- 
self into sections, the members of each section taking 
upon themselves to search for material suitable for one 
chapter, you should have an abundance from which to 
draw. 

Let us return for a moment to the first chapter. 
What is the work performed by the first chapter in 
any book ? It arouses our interest in what is coming. 
If the first chapter proves uninteresting there will be 
little hope that your book will be read. It is in a way 
the showman, standing outside the booth announcing 
all the attractions that you will find when you have 
passed through the turnstile. Special care, then, must 
be taken with this first chapter. Let us return to our 
charts again, and see to what use Stevenson puts his 
first few pages. 

Read the first chapter of Treasure Island, and con- 
sider it under the following headings: (i) Characters 
introduced, (ii) Action, (iii) The Keynote of the Book. 

(i) CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. Squire Trelawney, Dr 
Livesey, Jim Hawkins, his parents, and the “ brown 
old seaman.” Jim Hawkins at once assumes importance 
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as the narrator of the story. Because of this we are 
always conscious of his presence. The centre of the 
stage is given to Dr Livesey at the end of the chapter, 
where we have evidence of his determination, courage, 
and self-esteem. 

Of the “ brown old seaman ” we have a full-length 
picture, the details being unfolded throughout the 
chapter, and we realize that the story centres round 
him. The character is developed slowly, not by giving 
a detailed description in one or more paragraphs, but 
gradually, through dialogue, action, and description. 

(ii) Action. The action is not carried very far for- 
ward in the first chapter. The author has set himself 
to interest us in his characters, knowing that once we 
are gripped by them the least thing that they do will 
attract our attention. We know that in the sea-chest 
there lies something for which men are prepared to cut 
the throats of others and to risk losing their own lives. 
And into this chest we must not peep, unless perhaps 
the death of the old sailor makes it possible. Our 
hopes are raised by Dr Livesey, who foretells that “ the 
world will soon be quit of a very dirty scoundrel ” if he 
continues to drink rum. And drink it we know he will. 

(iii) THE KEYNOTE OF THE Book. Treasure Island 
is a tale of adventure, the sea, cruelty, courage, and 
mystery. How are we told this in the first chapter ? 
The “ brown old seaman ” brings mystery with him. 
We do not know his name, yet his appearance arouses 
fear in our hearts as it did in the heart of Jim Hawkins. 
The big black box too and the song of The Dead Man’s 
Chest are associated in our minds, although we know 
full well that the latter is the name of an island. The 
seaman’s secrecy, his fear, his gold, all spell mystery, 
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dark and sinister. And through it all we hear the 
murmur of the sea. Never for one moment are we 
allowed to forget that the sea is calling us to adventure. 
Then there is the nameless one-legged man, the terror 
of Jim Hawkins, whom he haunts in dreams. As yet 
he is but a creature of Jim’s imagination, but all the 
more impressive for that. Which do you think the 
more effective method of introducing a character : 
directly, by placing him before the reader, or indirectly, 
through the mind of another character ? 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


I. Make a list of all actions in Chapter I of Treasure 
Island which help to illustrate character. Then take the 
passages of dialogue and summarize what you have learned 
about the speakers and those addressed. 

2. Note passages which give atmosphere to the chapter. 

3. Analyse under the three headings given in this chapter 
the first chapter of any novel you have read. Some books 
do not relate all the necessary preliminaries in the first 
chapter—e.g., The Coral Island. If this is the case, note 
at what point the ‘introduction’ ends and the action 
proper starts. 

4. Let a boy read the first chapter of any book. The 
class will take notes under the three headings plot, char- 
acter, and setting, and at the conclusion summarize orally 
what has been said in connexion with each. 

5. Begin the reading of Dauber, by John Masefield. This 
is a story of the sea told in verse. Many of the words and 
much of the description will be useful to you in your work. 
Make a list of those words which seem to you particularly 
telling. 
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I SUPPOSE it was bound to happen. You cannot tell 
schoolboys how mutinies are started without their put- 
ting into practice the principles which they have been 
taught. Sowehadour mutiny. From the very begin- 
ning I had noted a certain discontent developing among 
a small group of kindred spirits, and the matter came 
to a head when Leader announced that they were “ fed 
up ” with the adventure. 

There is not much point in writing adventures when 
you have ceased to be interested in them ; on the other 
hand, the majority of the crew were eager to reach the 
Land of Finis, and we could not put back to land those 
few who no longer wished to help in the common task. 
However, there were methods of using their services. 
They might help to amuse others, become the ship’s 
chantymen, as it were, and invent songs with which to 
while away the tedious hours. 

The sea-chanty is a song generally sung when men 
are working together in unison, at the capstan-bar or 
at the halliards, and it is the regularity of the rhythm 
which guides them in their work. When the beat falls 
they all pull or turn. There are rowing-chanties too, 
which help the men to keep time with their oars. The 
songs have little claim to be called poetry, but they 
have something in common with poetry, and it may for 
a moment be worth our while to see what these common 
elements are, and how poetry and verse differ from 
prose. 
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Consider the following versions of the same story 
(The Hunting of the Snark) : 
(i) “ Just the place for a Snark! ’’ the Bellman cried, 
As he landed his crew with care ; 


Supporting each man on the top of the tide 
By a finger entwined in his hair. 


“ Just the place fora Snark! I have said it twice : 
That alone should encourage the crew. 
Just the place fora Snark! I have said it thrice: 
What I tell you three times is true.” 


(ii) “ This is just the place for a Snark,” cried the Bell- 
man, landing his crew with great care. He supported each 
man on the top of the waves by a finger which he had 
entwined in his hair. “ Just the place for a Snark,” he 
added. “Ihave said it twice, and that should be enough 
to encourage the crew. Just the place for a Snark. 
Now I’ve said it three times, and whatever I say three 
times is the truth.” 


First there is the difference in appearance between 
the two versions. Then there is the essential difference 
between verse and prose. Try to beat time as you read 
the first passage. Can you detect a beat similar to the 
beat in music? How many beats are there in each 
line? Arealllinesthesame? Try to beat time to the 
prose version. It would be wrong to say that there is 
no beat in the prose, but it does not fall regularly. In 
the verse the beat varies between line and line, but 
there is some regularity in its repetition. There is no 
such regularity in prose. 

We can say, then, that verse is distinguished from 
prose by being divided into lines which have a regular 
beat, whereas there is no such regularity in the recur- 
rence of the beat in the case of prose. This regularly 
recurring beat in verse we call rhythm. 
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1. Find examples of rhythmic movement in life: breath- 
ing, the heart-beat, etc. 

2. Mark the beats in the following by placing a stroke 
over that word or part of a word on which the beat falls : 


(i) It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 


(ii) Where lies the land to which the ship would go ? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from ? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


(iii) Pipes of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills ; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills. 


3. How many syllables are there in each of the above 
lines ? You can write the formula for the lines by putting 
a cross for each unaccented syllable and a stroke for all 
syllables bearing the beat; e.g., 


Pipes of the misty moorlands. 
Bs ch oe X TTE 


This is called the verse formula for the line. Every 
word has a verse formula; e.g., laughable, / x X; 
Jerusalem, از‎ 

4. Write the verse formula for the names of all the 
children in your class. £.g., Barry O’Brien, / x x / x. 

5. Take any poem in your poetry book, and write the 
verse formula for each line. Beat time to the line first 
with your pencil. 

We have said that the sea-chanties were sung while the 
sailors were working, and that their movements followed 
the rhythm of the song. Originally poetry was always 
accompanied by action, both song and dance. The Greeks 
sang and danced their poetry. You will find that it is 
quite easy to dance or walk to poetry or verse. Take a line 
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from any of the above passages and walk to it. Instinct 
will make you put your feet down on the ‘beat’ word. 
. Sit in a chair and recite a lullaby such as Sweet and Low, 
and you will find that you rock the chair in such a way 
that the feet come down with the beat. This connexion 
between the foot and the beat gave us the term for the 
unit in a line of verse—the ‘ foot,’ originally that section 
of the line which could be said during the time between 
placing one foot on the ground and placing the other. Thus 
you will see that the metrical foot contains but one beat. 
The line “ Pipes of the misty moorlands”’ can be split up 
into feet thus : 


IKK | | ae OK 


I 2 


3 


6. Divide all the lines you have scanned into ‘ feet.’ If 
you are in doubt about any line, walk to it. You will soon 
discover where the foot divisions come. 

If you refer to the verse quoted in this chapter you will 
probably note another characteristic which we have not 
yet mentioned—words sounding very much alike come at 
the end of alternate lines. This similarity in sound we term 
rime, which has been defined as follows : Rime is a corre- 
spondence of sound between two or more words or syllables. 
This correspondence must not extend to the initial conso- 
nant of the stressed syllable. If it does it is an imperfect 
rime. E.g., ‘compete’ and ‘repeat’ would be imperfect 
rimes, because the stressed syllable in each case begins 
with ۰ 

Remember that spelling does not determine rime. Sound 
is the only guide. ‘Tough’ and ‘cough’ look as if they 
rime, but they do not. ‘Snuff’ would be a good rime to 
one of these words. Which ? 

7. Make rimes to the following words : land, lip, free, 
way, time, strong, glove, rend, tent. When two syllables 
of a word rime it is said to be a double rime—e.g., shepherd, 
leopard. When three rime, a treble rime—e.g., tenderly, 
slenderly. 

8. Supply rimes to the following stanza from a 
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Noyes’ Drake. Note that the stanza rimes in alternate 
lines : 
The moon is up; the stars are bright : 
The wind is fresh and free ! 
We’re out to seek for gold... 
Across the silver . . .! 
The world was growing grey and old: 
Break out the sails again ! 
We’re out to seek a Realm of... . 
Beyond the Spanish... . 


By using letters we can, by our formula, give not only 
the rhythm of a stanza of poetry, but also the rime-scheme. 
The passage from The Hunting of the Snark would be 
given thus: 7 


x x | xX x foe a 
> ee Ms Ee ea, Sar Se b 
“x JOX x) Oey a 
Mx | XiX eee b 


This gives the rhythm of each line, and in addition tells 
us that the quatrain rimes abab—.e., the alternate lines 
rime. 

g. Take six stanzas of poetry from your poetry book, and 
give the verse formula and rime-scheme for each. (If, as 
in the stanza beginning “ Pipes of the misty moorlands,” 
two lines have no rime the formula is written thus, abcb, 
which shows that the first and third do not rime, and the 
second and fourth do.) 


NOTE. Verse composition is a most valuable composition 
exercise. It cannot be done rapidly, and the child’s thought, 
working under the many restrictions imposed by verse, can 
the better be recorded by him. The illogical and confused 
prose composition which we get from the child is largely due to 
the fact that he thinks much more rapidly than he can write. 
While he is recording his first thought on a subject a dozen 
others flash through his mind, and his next sentence contains 
the last impression. Later he realizes that he has omitted an 
idea, and thrusts it into his next statement. This difference 
between the speed of thought and that of recording thought is 
the cause of much confused writing. 

Now, verse moves slowly, and it will be found that the child 
writes much more logical verse than prose. Further, the atten- 
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tion it draws to form, to paragraphing, has a beneficial effect 
on prose composition. 

Again, verse has many other advantages. The amount of 
work required from the child is small, but the effort is much 
greater than in a similar amount of prose composition. The 
child has to search for the correct word, which must satisfy 
the demands imposed by rhythm and sometimes rime. ‘The 
first word that comes to his mind is generally unsuitable, and 
he has to search his vocabulary for the correct word. ‘That is 
rarely done when he writes prose. He is using the same 
vocabulary over and over again, making no selection from the 
words he knows, ready always to use the phrase that comes 
easily to his pen. 

Then there is the great advantage that verse is easy to mark. 
Its value can, to a large extent, be estimated mechanically. 
Metre, rime, and rhythm are open in no way to doubts, and 
definite marks should be set aside for accuracy in respect of 
these. 

There is no need to be disheartened at poor results in verse 
composition. Even the worst result implies much valuable 
work, for the effort often varies in indirect proportion to the 
quality of the resulting verse. There is no exercise which tests 
a child’s vocabulary so severely, no exercise which increases 
his ‘ usable ’ vocabulary so rapidly, as versification. 

The approach, however, should be gradual, and the exercises 
given in this and the following chapters are merely types of 
very many which should be worked at this stage. The teacher 
will readily form parallel exercises, and so establish a complete 
course in verse composition. 
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CHAPTER XI 
“ FORTY SINGING SEAMEN” 


THE remainder of the crew soon joined the mutineers 
for a spell, and it was not long before we “ forty singing 
seamen ” were plodding “ across the seas of Wonder- 
land.” And when mutineers are singing there is little 
need for complaint! Through the remainder of the 
voyage we found an occasional adventurer who would 
leave the business of killing pirates for the more worthy 
object of singing a song of praise for the sea or adven- 
ture. 

There was Wilkinson (aged thirteen), the introduc- 
tion to whose story was in verse. 


THE ADVENTURE 


Our Ship, it sails, on Fancy’s wave, 
Where’er our mind doth will, 
A story of the bold and brave, 
Set down with ink and quill, 
Of treasure-trove and sapphire seas, 
Of blue lagoons and western keys. 


Of doubloons, eke of hidden gold, 
Of Spanish plate-ships too ; 
And long before our tale is told, 
Midst birds of varied hue, 
An isle, ne’er seen by man before, 
"Neath Southern skies we shall explore. 
Perhaps you could find other ideas in connexion with 
this voyage on the wave of Fancy and set them forth in 
verses yourself. Or perhaps you prefer to move a little 
more slowly. If so, we quote here a few exercises which 
were set to less daring adventurers in the realm of 
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originality. You will see that each is a little more 
difficult than the previous one, and that gradually the 
originality of the writer is called upon. Perhaps it is 
best to steer carefully at first. There are many ‘snags’ 
in the course which the young poet must follow. 

Here is a stanza of Dauber, by John Masefield, 
arranged as prose with all the rimes retained and 
italicized, but with a few words added and the word- 
order in some cases changed. Masefield’s stanza is made 
up of seven lines of five feet (x /), riming ababbcc. 

Reconstruct the stanza as you think it originally 
appeared. 

But as he painted, the seamen, man by man, gathered 
around him ; the Bosun stood behind him, jeering at his 
work; then Sails began sniggering with the comment 
that the drawing was not good. Chips flicked his sketch 
with scraps and splinters of wood, saying every time that 
he did so, “‘ That hit the top-knot.’’ Cook said mock- 
ingly, “ My lovely drawings ; it’s a crime.” (Section IV, 
stanza vi.) 

Here is another stanza from Dauber, treated as above, 
except that only the key-rimes are indicated. Try to 
find the others, and then reconstruct the stanza. 

There the great skyline made her perfect round, 
notched now and then by the sea’s deeper blue. A smoke 
smutch marked where a steamer was homeward bound, 
while the haze brought all things to an intenser hue. In 
tingling impotence the Dauber drew as all men draw, 
keen to the shaken soul in order to give some hint which 
might suggest the whole. (Section IV, stanza iii.) 


Another stanza follows, in which the three key-rimes 
are italicized. The words printed in heavy type are to 
be replaced by the correct rimes. First discover these 
rimes, and then reconstruct the stanza. 
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The Dauber said “ Thank you,” while the seaman 
grinned. “Is this your first foul weather?” “ Yes.” 
“ I thought when up on the yard that you hadn't seen 
much stormy weather. Them’s rotten sea boots you 
have with you, Dauber. Now I must cut on deck before 
I’m discovered.” He went ; the lamp flame smoked ; he 
slammed the door and a film of water loitered across the 
deck. (Section VI, stanza liii.) 


Here are two stanzas from A Dutch Picture, by 
Longfellow : 


Simon Danz has come home again 

From cruising about with his buccaneers ; 
He has singed the beard of the King of Spain, 
And carried away the Dean of Jaen, 

And sold him in Algiers. 


In his house by the Maese, with its roof of tiles, 
And weathercocks flying aloft in air, 
There are silver tankards of antique styles, 
Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 


The next is arranged as prose, with very few altera- 
tions : 


There in his tulip garden by the town, overlooking the 
sluggish stream, the old sea-captain walks in a waking 
dream. Hale and brown, he wears his Moorish cap and 
dressing-gown. 


Reconstruct this stanza. 

The next stanzas deal with the following subject- 
matter. Try to make up similar stanzas of your own 
containing this subject-matter. 


He smiles when he thinks of the King of Spain. The 
tulips in his garden look like Turks, and he imagines the 
gardener to be the Dean of Jaen. 

The windmills are towers on the coast of Spain with 
sentinels guarding them, although this is the river Maese. 
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When winter comes he sits and smokes by the fire, 
while old sailors come in, goat-bearded, grey, with double 
chins and rings on their fingers. 


When you are trying to expand such a summary it is 
well to make a list of rimes that might be connected 
with the subject-matter. Let us take, for example, 
another verse: 


They talk of old adventures, drinking wine which they 
have obtained by plundering. 


First we expand this in prose: 


They talk of their adventures, some successful, others 
failures. And while they do this they sip the wine which 
they have obtained from some Spanish castle or convent 
or galleon sailing the high seas. 


Then we set out key-phrases in this fashion : 


Some successful, some failures, . . . lost and won... . 
. . . neath a Southern sun. . 
. . . tun [a measure of wine]. 
Other rimes : fun, run, begun, etc. 


We now want the other rime. We may have suffi- 
cient material for the three lines in the above. 


They fight these battles over again before the fire, . 
they never tire of retelling them. 


Now let us see if we can restate our verse in prose, 
making some attempt to marshal the subject-matter so 
that the rimes will be in order. 


They talk of their ventures, lost and won, as they sit 
by their winter fire; of the battles which they fought 
beneath the Southern sun; of the wine which had been 
taken from the Spaniards by the tun. These are the 
tales they never tire of telling. ۱ 
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From this, by a process of pruning and careful 
arrangement of words, we obtain the following stanza : 


And they talk of adventures they lost and won 
As they sit fore their blazing and homely fire ; 
Of the galleons sunk ’neath a southern sun, 
Wine from the Spaniard ta’en by the tun : 
Old memories never tire. 


That is our first draft. We are not satisfied with it. 
Weaknesses are obvious. ‘’Fore,’ ‘neath,’ and ‘tag'en’ 
show that we rely too much on contractions, while the 
last line seems detached. Perhaps you will be able to 
improve on this first draft. It is given here only to 
show the stages in our method of development. It is 
too dangerous to attempt to write verse directly. You 
will find that you are carried away by the rime, and 
that, though you have rime, your verse has little reason. 
First expand in prose, then insert into this prose alter- 
nate phrases and words which give material for rime ; 
then attempt to rewrite the prose, using the riming 
words in the necessary order. Only after doing this is 
it advisable to attempt verse. 

Read Goldsmith’s description of an eighteenth- 
century parson in his poem The Deserted Village (lines 
137-162), then try to write a description in similar 
verses of an old sailor. Find out what adventures he 
might have been in, what battles he might have seen. 
After a brief description let him fight his battles over 
again. Bear in mind Spanish Waters. 

All verse, as we have said, does not rime ; but rhythm 
and regularity of rhythm are the essentials of verse. 
Try to discover for yourself the rhythm in this unrimed 
passage from The Song of Hiawatha, and write the verse 
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Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest’s life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 


Here is a passage of rhythmic prose from Kingsley’s 
Heroes. Try to versify this in verse similar to that used 
in Hiawatha. 


Then they felled the pipes on Pelion, and shaped them 
with the axe, and Argus taught them to build a galley, 
the first long ship which ever sailed the seas. They 
pierced her for fifty oars, an oar for each hero of the crew, 
and pitched her with coal-black pitch, and painted her 
bows with vermilion ; and they named her Argo after 
Argus, and worked at her all day long. And at night 
Pelias feasted them like a king, and they slept in his 
palace-porch. 


As before, details can be added. They may be based 
on Kingsley’s account of the building of the good ship 
Argo. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


1. Write four lines of verse summarizing the following 
epitaph on Drake from Wit’s Recreation, published in 1640: 


Sir Drake whom well the world’s end knew, 
Which thou didst compasse round, 

And whom both Poles of heaven once saw 
Which North and South do bound, 

The stars above, would make thee known, 
If men here silent were ; 

The Sun himself cannot forget 
His fellow traveller. 
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2. Write an epigram in verse on a man who circled the 
earth but died unknown. 

3- He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea 

Has view’d at times, I ween, a full fair sight. 

Complete in a Spenserian stanza by giving details of the 
۱ full fair sight.” 

4. Reconstruct the following version, in which all the 
rimes are retained, of a Spenserian stanza from Byron’s 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage: 


The glassy deck where the staid Lieutenant on watch walks 
is white, without a stain. Look on that part which remains 
sacred for the lone chieftain, who stalks majestically, silent 
and feared by all. He rarely talks with anyone beneath 
him if he wants to preserve that strict restraint which, once 
broken, balks both conquest and fame. But Britons rarely 
swerve from law, however stern it may be, which tends to 
nerve their strength. 


5. Make a list of incidents in world history which would 
provide material for poems. Attempt a versification of one 
of the subjects, basing your verse on Macaulay’s Ivry. 

6. Read (either in the original or in translation) the 
description of the race in Virgil’s Aineid, Book V, and 
attempt a verse rendering of this. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE LAND OF FINIS 


You will no doubt accuse me of being an untrustworthy 
guide. I helped considerably—so, at least, I hope—in 
preparing you for your adventure. I stood by your 
side while you got together your crew, refitted your 
ship, and I piloted you out of harbour into the deep seas 
ofromance. But there I left you, and now, like the pilot 
again, I sail out to meet you as you return, I mount 
the bridge, and for a few minutes I help you to avoid 
the shallows and rocks that make dangerous the last 
channels which bring your craft into the haven of Finis. 

“All very well,” you say, “ to send us out on our 
venture, and then comfortably to await our return. 
What do you know of the trials and tribulations we 
have been through in those intervening chapters? ” I 
know them well enough ; but they are so many and so 
varied that they are best left to yourselves, who in the 
excitement of the moment will surely find the way out. 
And, after all, the beginning and the end of an adven- 
ture are the most important sections of it. If you start 
well, and if you know that the venture is going to end 
well, then the intervening chapters will prove easy. 
But a good ending is certainly as important as a good 
beginning. 

You will find that you can represent the plot of your 
story diagrammatically by a triangle. The apex of the 
triangle is the climax, the point at which the interest is 
at its height. 

The plot will rise very gradually, but will descend 
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almost perpendicularly. Once that climax has been 
reached little space can be given to other matters. If 
your enemies have not been confounded in the incident 
which forms the climax, then they must be dispatched 
with a quick pen in your last few pages. If rewards 
have to be made, let them be made with unwonted 
speed, for, once the main object of the adventure 
has been achieved, your reader will anticipate that 
all ends happily. He likes you to confirm his anti- 
cipations, but does not want that confirmation too 
laboured. 

We hope that the adventure has proved of interest. 
You should have accumulated an interesting ship’s 
library, and amassed much information which is rarely 
attained by those who do not leave the “ noise- 
less tenor of their way.” Perhaps we may be per- 
mitted to forecast the kind of treasure which lies 
between decks ; not the treasure you went out to seek, 
but that which you gathered unknowingly on your 
journey. ۱ 

There is, as has been said, your ship’s library. All 
the old favourites—Robinson Crusoe, The Swiss Family 
Robinson, Treasure Island, Kidnapped, Catriona, Moby 
Dick, Typee, The Coral Island, The Gorilla Hunters, 
Captains Courageous, Lost Endeavour—are there, and 
perhaps Sard Harker and Odtaa, if you are lucky enough 
to have obtained copies of Masefield’s later novels. 
Dauber you almost know by heart ; you had so much 
in common with the hero of that poem. As we turn 
the leaves of these books we see they are well thumbed 
and marked, for not only have they been read, they 
have been used. They have taken a hand in your 
adventure, and show the scars and wounds which their 
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service has earned. Be sure, however, that they are 
scars of honour which are worn willingly. 

And no true sailor returns from ‘ foreign parts ’ with- 
out his box full of curios. We shall find, if we care to 
examine your cabins, models of the island huts, the 
stockade, and your defences, and, maybe, a model of 
your island. Then there will bea birchbark canoe and a 
model of the good ship which carried you on your venture. 

And, as we see you sitting on the deck beneath the 
setting sun, we try to imagine the wonders your mind 
carries. Perhaps better than we can ever realize are 
some of these mental pictures which now bring you 
pleasure. A past age lives for you. Charles and James 
and Mary no longer strut about a dull page in your 
history book. No, they are creatures of flesh and blood 
who can rejoice at the wealth you have brought. They 
move in a real world, and bring down to the waterside 
not only their courtiers, but a band of Londoners, shop- 
keepers, ’prentices, and the rabble that hangs on to 
such a crowd. They cheer you as the good ship glides 
up the Thames, and you see all the colour, all the life, 
and perhaps some of the tragedy of the capital ; indeed, 
the Fire and the Plague still show their mark upon the 
city and its people. 

Those are the things you all see with varying degrees 
of vividness, depending upon the intensity with which 
you carried out your adventure. And you have become 
an adventurer of another kind; you are one with all 
those who have ventured into the high seas of romance. 
When you next read a story you will know something 
of the trials and the joys, the difficulties and the vic- 
tories, which have been experienced in setting down the 
record of the adventures. 
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The ship is now drawing up alongside the wharf. An 
eager crowd of friends awaits you, anxious to have a 
first-hand account of what you have done. We shall 
not keep you. Step ashore, and beneath your arm 
carry your log, your story. You will find pleasure in — 
rereading it yourself later. Perhaps in more favourable 
circumstances, when the first flush of victory has passed 
away, you will care to take pen once again and rewrite 
those passages which detract from the glory of the 
whole. We hope so, for yours is an adventure that is 
never done until you can say, when you have written 
the word ‘ finis,’ “ This is my very best.” 
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CHAPTER I 
THE WORD 


Your story will consist of chapters, and these chapters 
of paragraphs. The paragraphs are groups of related 
sentences, and the sentences themselves are composed 
of mere words, those common coins we use as currency 
for the exchange of our thoughts. 

Have you ever considered what these mere words 
really are, how individual they are, how alive they are ? 
If you have not, you will never be able to use them. 
A seaman must respect his captain, and he never does 
this unless he is understood by his master. It will pay 
you to give some attention to these nimble little ser- 
vants that are going to run over page after page for 
you, bearing your message and translating for others 
those ideas and thoughts which flash through your 
mind. 

The function of the word is really to translate. When 
you write you use words that others use. But do you 
mean the same as others mean when they use them ? 
Rarely, if ever! Words, indeed, are little vessels into 
which you pour your meaning, and those coming 
after you take out some of that meaning, but rarely 
all of it. 

Everything that you have done, have experienced in 
your life, or have heard from others goes to the filling 
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of these little vessels. What does the word ۲ 
convey to you? The boy next to you may have lived 
through an air-raid; his companion may have been 
wrecked at sea; you yourself may have endured no 
greater fear than that aroused by a snappy dog. Does 
‘fear ’ mean the same to all these ? If there are thirty 
boys in your class, be sure there are thirty different 
shades of meaning to that word when they hear it. 
Writes Mr Belloc in Hills and the Sea: 


Certainly every man that goes to sea in a little boat of 
this kind learns terror and salvation, happy living, air, 
danger, exultation, glory and repose at the end; and 
they are not words to him, but, on the contrary, realities 
which will afterwards throughout his life give the mere 
words a full meaning. 


The very elements of which your story is made are 
dangerous weapons, and, therefore, the more worthy of 
careful study and close examination. 

At a gathering of famous authors the word ‘ forest ’ 
was taken and the company asked to describe the 
picture that the word called up before them. 


Until that evening I had never thought of forest as 
clothing itself in different colours and taking on different 
forms in the eyes of different men ; but I then discovered 
that even the most innocent word may don strange 
disguises. To Hardy, forest suggested the sturdy oaks 
to be assaulted by the woodlanders of Wessex ; and to 
Du Maurier it evoked the trim and tidy avenues of the 
national domain of France. To Black the word brought 
back to mind the low scrub of the so-called deer forests 
of Scotland ; and to Gosse it summoned up a view of the 
green-clad mountains that towered up from the Scandi- | 
navian fjords. To Howells forest recalled the thick woods 
that in his youth fringed the shores of the Ohio; and to 
me there came back swiftly the memory of the great wild 
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growths, bristling and unrestrained by man, in the 
Chippewa Reservation which I had crossed fourteen years 
before in my canoe trip from Lake Superior to the 
Mississippi. Simple as the word seemed, it was inter- 
preted by each of us in accord with his previous personal 
experience. And these divergent experiences exchanged 
that evening brought home to me as never before the 
inherent and inevitable inadequacy of the vocabulary of 
every language, since there must always be two partners 
in any communication by means of words, and the verbal 
currency passing from one to the other has no fixed value 
necessarily the same to both of them. 4 


Again, words have something in common with your- 
selves. They are adventurers ; but they have already 
a long list of adventures to their credit. They have 
travelled through time, and some come to us so changed 
from what they once were that we hardly recognize 
their origin. Yet the characters they have assumed as 
they have passed through the centuries make a noble 
pageant when lined up before us. 

The Germans used to call the long-bearded men who 
came from what we now call the plain of Lombardy 
lang Bart, which finally became corrupted to ‘ Lombard.’ 
Many of these Lombards were rich, and when they came 
to England became moneylenders. It was they who 
brought the familiar pawnbroker’s sign to this country. 
They lent money on the security of goods and chattels, 
and these they kept in rooms which the world began 
to call ‘lombard rooms,’ a word which then became 
corrupted to ‘lumber room.’ To what base uses do 
words of noble lineage come! It is an interesting study 
to trace the pedigree of words. Even the word 
‘ pedigree ’ itself startles you when you hear that its 


1 From These Many Years, by Brander Matthews. 
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great-great-grandfather was the long-legged crane, the 
very bird that has given its name to the hoisting device 
which you will use in loading your ship. Pedigree was 
originally three words, pied de grue (foot of a crane). 
In tracing descent the old historians used the crane’s 
foot to show the connexion with the head of a line of 
kings or nobles. Thus it became known as the family 
pied de grue, soon corrupted to pedigree. When you 
meet Mr Pettigrew, the ship’s chandler, it may interest 
him if you trace his name back to the same origin. 
Some tact may be required. Certainly do not stand 
at his door and shout “‘ Old Crane-foot,’’ or he may not 
give you the opportunity to explain the learning that 
lies behind your jest! 

If you are interested in these word-histories see if 
you can borrow from a library The Romance of Words 
and The Romance of Names, both by Ernest Weekley, 
or Archbishop Trench’s little book On the Study of 
Words. If they are not in any library to which you 
have access ask the librarian if a copy can be obtained. 

They are not dry-as-dust books. Take words that 
interest you and trace their histories. It is an inter- 
esting exercise to take a word such as ‘chess,’ print it 
carefully in the middle of a sheet of drawing-paper, and 
then surround it with scenes from its own history. 
There is no exercise that will show you better than this 
how the words have been so jostled about in the cen- 
turies of journeying, how they have suffered “ a sea- 
change ” when they crossed over from the Continent, 
how they are interwoven with our nation’s history ; 
and when you have realized this perhaps you will pay 
them a little more respect, and be more considerate in 
your handling of them. 
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EXERCISES 


Words similar in meaning are called synonyms, those with 
opposite meanings are called antonyms, and those which 
sound the same we call homonyms. E.g., frighten, terrify, 
and alarm are synonyms; fine and wet, fine and thick, are 
antonyms ; and rein, rain, reign are homonyms. 

1. Use the following synonyms in sentences which illus- 
trate the differences in meaning between them : changeable, 
variable, versatile ; cause, origin, source ; wonder, marvel, 
astonishment ; eager, keen, ardent. 

2. Write sentences using the following words with as many 
different meanings as you can : foot, trick, trim, trifle. 

3. Write down the antonyms to the following words: 
assent, front, tender, youth, newness, morning, beginning, 
small, evil, success. 

4. Think of as many homonyms as youcan. What form 
of humour is based on the use of homonyms ? 

5. A famous wit once declared that he could make a pun 
on any subject within one minute. ‘‘ Make a pun about 
Queen Victoria,” he was asked. Immediately he replied, 
“The Queen’s no subject.” Explain the point of his reply. 

6. Which exercise above will provide you with material 
for puns of this kind? Tell the class a joke which is based 
on a pun. 


An interesting game can be played in connexion with 
homonyms. Two members of the class stand out and 
represent two words which are homonyms. Each makes 
a statement about his word, they talk to each other 
about it, and the class tries to guess the words. When 
a boy thinks he knows the word he can enter into 
conversation with both the boys. But the word must 
not be used. Of course, the best conversation will be 
that which, while being quite relevant, gives little 
information to those who have not guessed ; e.g., Smith 
takes the word ‘ rain ’ and Brown < rein.’ 
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SMITH. Very few people like me. 

Brown. Animals don’t care for me at first. When 
they have got used to me they don’t mind. 

SMITH. People rarely get used tome. I come at such 
inconvenient times. 

Brown. Farmers rely on me. 

SMITH. They rely on me, but I rarely please them. 

And so on. 

To respect words is the writer’s first duty. They are 
the craftsman’s tools, so numerous that they must be 
understood thoroughly before they can be put to their 
correct use. You saw from Exercise I above that words 
often differ from others only by slight shades of mean- 
ing. Unless you have many words at your command, 
you may be using the wrong word in your descriptions 
or narrations. Hence you must try to increase your 
working vocabulary. There is a great difference be- 
tween the number of words you use and the number you 
understand when reading. Always look upon the words 
you come across in your reading-books as possible 
servants. Find out their capabilities, and their limita- 
tions, and, having done this, keep them in a vocabulary 
book in which you will write the phrases in which they 
occur. You will understand them much better if you 
watch them at work. 

Have you ever realized what artists these words are, 
how sometimes they stand out of a page and paint the 
background of the story told thereon? An author is 
like an adventurer in this—he carries no passengers. 
Words must work for him, they must laugh and cry 
when he wants them to ; they must take up the palette 
and colour the sky as it reflects the last rays of the 
setting sun; they must help to arouse that fear of a 
character when he steps on the page; or they must 
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murmur in the reader’s ear all the time he is watching 
this character, “ He’s a sailor, he’s a pirate; he knows 
nothing of life except life at sea.” 

Read through the following passage from Treasure 
Island, and you will see what I mean. Note how the 
words used tell us the character and occupation of the 
speaker. 


I remember him as if it were yesterday, as he came 
plodding to the inn door, his sea-chest following behind 
him in a hand-barrow ; a tall, strong, heavy, nut-brown 
man ; his tarry pigtail falling over the shoulders of his 
soiled blue coat; his hands ragged and scarred, with 
black, broken nails ; and the sabre-cut across one cheek, 
a dirty, livid white. I remember him looking round the 
cove and whistling to himself as he did so, and then 
breaking out in that old sea-song that he sang so often 
afterwards : 


“ Fifteen men on The Dead Man’s Chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!”’ 


in the high, old tottering voice that seemed to have been 
tuned and broken at the capstan bars. Then he rapped 
on the door with a bit of a stick like a handspike that he 
carried, and when my father appeared, called roughly for 
a glass of rum. This, when it was brought to him, he 
drank slowly, like a connoisseur, lingering on the taste, 
and still looking about him at the cliffs and up at our 
signboard. 

“This is a handy cove,” says he, at length; “and a 
pleasant sittyated grog-shop.—Much company, mate ? ” 

My father told him no,—very little company, the more 
was the pity. “ Well, then,” said he, “ this is the berth 
for me. Here you, matey,” he cried to the man who 
trundled the barrow; “ bring up alongside and help up 
my chest.” 


Treasure Island is to be a story of sea and pirates, of 


fights and rough days ; and so it is told in a language 
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that echoes the murmur of the sea; the dirty, livid 
wound is an omen of others that may be expected, 
while rum and grog spell unwholesome company. 


EXERCISES 
1. Underline in the above passage all the words which 
‘colour’ the story; e.g., “ bring up alongside,” “ matey.” 


2. Write an account of a similar visit to an inn, made 
by a jolly, robust country farmer who is looking for some 
spot where he can spend the rest of his days. 

3. Try to collect families of words ; e.g., cure, curiosity, 
curator, curate, sinecure, secure, curio. All these words 
were originally connected with the Latin word meaning 
“care.” Compose sentences which show how the underlying 
idea of care still exists in these words. 

Try to restore the following orphans to their families : 
table, manly, vocal. Arrange the family in a circle, placing 
the basic meaning in the centre. (See diagram.) 

Arrange similar groups 
when you come 5 
related words. 

A 4. Make a list of words 
oo wo and phrases which you 
would use to describe trees, 


curio 


hure CARE ی‎ an old building, a stormy 
۱ sky. 

When you come across 

secure وی‎ an effective description 


make a vocabulary from it. 
It will be useful when you 
are faced witha similar task. 
5. Try to find for yourself passages in which the author 
has made a wise choice of vocabulary. Bring such passages 
to the class for discussion. 
The following words and phrases are used by Herman 
Melville in describing scenery of the South Seas: beauty ; 
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clear expanse of blue ; skirts of the horizon : thin drapery 
of pale clouds ; form ; colour ; long, measured, dirge-like 
swell; tiny waves; sparkling in the sunshine ; shoal of 
flying fish ; shower of silver ; prowling shark; villainous 
foot-pad of the sea; skulking along; unbroken silence 
reigned over sky and water ; rippling. 

Construct sentences using these phrases. If you can, 
attempt a description using the most of these. 


If a Britisher, a Frenchman, an Italian, and a German 
presented themselves before you as candidates for a 
post among your crew, which would you accept, “ other 
things being equal,” as the saying goes? I suppose 
you would choose your own countryman, just as boys 
of other nations would choose theirs. I wonder if you 
show this same patriotism when you are choosing words ? 
Boys rarely do. They are impressed by some tall, 
imposing Latin who comes along, gesticulating wildly, 
hinting vaguely at what he can do, and so ingratiates 
himself that he is accepted at his own value, while the 
modest little Anglo-Saxon is ignored, though he be 
worth twice his salt and is far more accustomed to the 
company with whom he will have to work. Some- 
times, of course, the foreigner fills a gap which none 
other can fill satisfactorily, just as we have at times to 
employ foreign pilots. But, in general, those homely 
words which went to the making of our Bible and 
Shakespeare’s plays can still do yeoman service for us. 

Business letters adopt the foreigner very readily. 
They begin, “ In response to your kind favour request- 
ing us to forward,” when they really mean, “ In answer 
to your letter asking us to send.” This is done in the 
false hope that it may impress the reader. But what 


the reader really does is to translate this wordiness into 
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his own language. It would be far more businesslike 
to be straightforward and to say exactly what is meant. 

How comes it that we have these foreign words in 
our vocabulary? They came over in most cases with 
the invader, or were hostages taken during foreign wars. 
And, being away from their own country, they tried to 
adapt themselves to their new conditions. But they 
fail when they have to compete with a Britisher who 
has for centuries done the work which they are 
attempting. 

Take the two adjectives ‘acid’ and ‘sour.’ Look 
up their definitions in a dictionary. One at my hand 
defines sour as “‘ of acid taste,” and acid as “ sour.” 
On the face of it, then, they are interchangeable. But 
we have seen that words are servants that have to work. 
They have to translate our thought for others. Now, 
if I say “ It is sour”’ and “ It is acid,” which conveys 
more to you? The former. And when you come to 
think of the circumstances in which you met these two 
words you will understand why. ‘Sour’ you heard 
probably from your mother after you had tasted your 
first apple or plum and pulled a wry face. It is a word 
that sprang from your own experiences, and so became 
part of you. ‘Acid,’ however, entered your vocabulary 
much later when you first studied wireless or in the 
school laboratory, where you connect it with litmus 
papers. It really belongs to the reserve team, only to 
be called upon when ‘ sour ’ cannot fill the position. 

As I have said, boys are often impressed by the 
ornateness of such words. ‘‘ People who inhabit glassy 
mansions should not indulge in lapidation ” means 
something when you have thought about it for a time. 
So, too, “ They were conveyed to their destination like 
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fishes of Sardinia, pent in their brazen tanks.” We 
have, however, no right to make the reader waste his 
time thinking about what we mean when we can be 
direct. Further, this usage of long words implies 
something else. This can best be explained by the 
following parable, taken from The Responsibilities of 
the Novelist, by Frank Norris: 


Once upon a time I had occasion to buy so uninter- 
esting a thing as a silver soup-ladle. The salesman at 
the silversmith’s was obliging and for my inspection 
brought forth quite an array of ladles. But my purse 
was flaccid, aneemic, and I must pick and choose with all 
the discrimination in the world. I wanted to make a 
brave showing with my gift—to get a great deal for my 
money. I went through a world of soup-ladles—ladles 
with gilded bowls, with embossed handles, with chased 
arabesques, but there were none to my taste. “ Or, 
perhaps,” says the salesman, “ you would care to look 
at something like this,” and he brought out a ladle that 
was as plain and as unadorned as the unclouded sky— 
and about as beautiful. Of all the others this was the 
most to my liking. But the price! ah, that anemic 
purse ; and I must put it from me ! It was nearly double 
the cost of any of the rest. And when I asked him why, 
the salesman said : 

“ You see, in this highly ornamental ware the flaws of 
the material don’t show, and you can cover up a blow-hole 
or the like by wreaths and beading. But this plain 
ware has got to be the very best. Every defect is appa- 
rent.” 


You see, elaboration is very often artifice and not 
art. It is put there to hide defects. Verbosity made 
Mr Micawber an imposing figure for a time, but it also 
made him transparent. 

Words are like Leaves ; and where they most abound, 


Much Fruit of Sense beneath is rarely found. 
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So let your motto be simplicity, for simplicity is art. 
Do not be tempted to use the high-sounding phrases, 
all sound and little meaning. 

“I hate anything that occupies more space than it is 
worth,” writes Hazlitt. ‘“ I hate to see a load of band- 
boxes go along the street, and I hate to see a parcel of 
big words without anything in them.” 

And, of course, there is the other danger for the 
young adventurer—he may not know what these impos- 
ing words mean. If you have a chance to see a copy 
of Sheridan’s The Rivals, read some of the speeches of 
Mrs Malaprop. She is a direct descendant of Dogberry 
and Verges. We will not compare them, for we know 
Dogberry said “ Comparisons 276 


EXERCISES 


1. Try to find words that are of foreign origin, and give 
their Anglo-Saxon equivalents. Consult a good dictionary. 

2. What is the meaning of ‘arabesque’? Try to com- 
plete the family group as in a previous exercise on ‘ care.’ 

3. Who was Mr Micawber ? If you know anything about 
him write ten lines describing his character, and make 
certain that every word is doing its work. 

4. In which play of Shakespeare’s do Dogberry and 
Verges appear? What is meant by saying “ Comparisons 
are odorous ” ? 

5. Study carefully the adjectives in any page of your 
class reading book. Make a list of those which seem par- 
ticularly apt. 

The care with which words should be selected may be 
appreciated from the following quotation from Vernon Lee’s 
The Handling of Words : 


Let us suppose that we wish to describe a rocket. The 
better to evoke this rocket, we will evoke that which is its 
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background, and press our finger down on the note sky. We 
have now rocket and sky. But sky is very general: there 
are all sorts of skies; the one we want is a blue sky, for the 
gold of the rocket does turn the sky peculiarly blue. But 
the word blue, connected with sky, usually evokes the notion 
of the sky by day, because most people do not have occasion 
to remark that, alongside of lamps, rockets, or even stars, 
the night sky is often an intense though different blue. 
Therefore we should have to say the night-blue sky. But we 
want something even more definite in evocation. Shall we 
say the starry sky ? That gives us the night sky, presum- 
ably its colour also, and the fact of its being a vault, for the 
impression of stars brings the impression of a vault, and a 
vault is exactly what we want for the parabola of our rocket. 
Also the stars, thus evoked, are solidly fastened in heaven ; 
they bring out, by their stability and eternity, all that is 
moving, leaping up, falling down, utterly ephemeral in the 
poor rocket. So far, starry seems immensely to improve the 
sky for our rocket. But . . . but the stars are very lumin- 
ous, and, moreover, innumerable, and the vision of their 
splendour utterly dims the wretched rocket. So we strike 
out starry, having found that, although we gained much by 
its use, we also lost what was more essential. Thus, half the 
qualifying words, and similes, and sentences which arise in 
our mind or are written down on our paper have to be 
rejected ; delightful things which enhanced the present but 
jeopardized the future ; interesting lines and colours which 
spoilt the pattern of the picture or building, delightful 
arrangements of orchestration which hampered the rhythm 
or modulation of our music. 
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WE have dealt with the smallest unit of your composi- 
tions, the word, and now we pass on to a larger unit, 
the paragraph, omitting the intermediate unit, the sen- 
tence, because in considering the paragraph we must 
necessarily consider the sentence. 

A paragraph is a group of sentences, each sentence 
dealing with some minor point which goes to emphasize 
the point of the paragraph, for a paragraph deals only 
with one main idea, often expressed in one key’ 
sentence. 

Consider this paragraph from Joseph Conrad’s The 
Mirror of the Sea: 


(1) This stretch of the Thames from London Bridge to 
the Albert Docks is to other watersides of river ports 
what a virgin forest would be to a garden. (2) Itisa 
thing grown up, not made. (3) It recalls a jungle by the 
confused, varied, and impenetrable aspect of the buildings 
that line the shore, not according to a planned purpose, 
but as if sprung up by accident from scattered seeds. 
(4) Like the matted growth of bushes and creepers veiling 
the silent depths of an unexplored wilderness, they hide 
the depths of London’s infinitely varied, vigorous, seeth- 
ing life. (5) In other river ports it is not so. (6) They 
lie open to their stream, with quays like broad clearings, 
with streets like avenues cut through thick timber for 
the convenience of trade. (7) I am thinking now of 
river ports I have seen—of Antwerp, for instance; of 
Nantes or Bordeaux, or even old Rouen, where the night 
watchmen of ships, elbows on rail, gaze at shop-windows 
and brilliant cafés, and see the audience go in and come 
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out of the opera-house. (8) But London, the oldest and 
greatest of river ports, does not possess as much as a 
hundred yards of open quays upon its river front. Dark 
and impenetrable at night, like the face of a forest, is the 
London waterside. (9) It is the waterside of watersides, 
where only one aspect of the world’s life can be seen, and 
only one kind of men toils on the edge of the stream. 
(to) The lightless walls seem to spring from the very 
mud upon which the stranded barges lie; and the 
narrow lanes coming down to the foreshore resemble 
the paths of smashed bushes and crumbled earth where 
big game comes down to drink on the banks of tropical 
streams. 


The first sentence in the paragraph, the key sentence, 
sets out the theme or idea with which the author is 
dealing. The stretch of waterside is to other water- 
sides what a virgin forest would be to a garden. The 
next three sentences emphasize the comparison to a 
virgin forest. Then comes the contrast with other 
watersides. The idea of ‘ garden’ is brought out in 
sentence (6), and in the eighth sentence the author once 
‘more impresses upon us the similarity of the London 
waterside to the virgin forest. 

Each word is like an oar and each sentence a bank 
of oarsmen, all pulling together with one object in view. 
If one does not follow the rhythm of the others the 
boat is taken from its course and the port is never 
reached. Aimless drifting is perhaps the chief weak- 
ness in the average writing, and the young writer will 
be well advised always to ask before he begins a para- 
graph, ‘‘ What is to be my central idea ? ۰ and when he 
has written the paragraph to test each sentence, even 
each word, to see that it has contributed toward this 


one idea. 
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EXERCISES 


I. Make a list of all the words in the paragraph quoted 
from Conrad which could be used in the description of a 
forest. Can you add a few sentences explaining how else 
docks look like forests ? 

2. Take three paragraphs from your history books, and 
give a short title to each. 

3. Write a paragraph of which this is the first sentence 
and main theme: “ There were quiet, serene nooks in this 
busy world of docks.” 

4. Try to say what is the function of the first and last 
paragraphs of an essay or an article. 

5. Bring to school any paragraph that seems to you either 
good or bad, and be prepared to support your opinion. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PARAGRAPH—continued 


In our last chapter we showed that the paragraph was 
one complete unit, and emphasized the fact that every 
word, every sentence, in the paragraph must contribute 
to this unity. 

Read through this paragraph from Hugh Walpole’s 


The Green Mirror: 


The Cove was hidden by black rocks, piled together, 
seeming, through the mist, to be animals herded together 
to guard its sanctity. Under the rocks the Cove lay, 
curved like a small golden saucer, the sea forming here a 
thin glassy lake, protected by a further range of rocks 
that extended, as though placed there by human agency, 
across the mouth of the tiny circle. The water within 
the rocks was utterly clear, the seaweed, red-gold and 
green, covering the inside of the cup; when the waves 
broke beyond the barrier they were echoed here by a faint 
ripple that trembled, in green shadows, like a happy sigh 
across the surface, and, with this ripple, came the echo 
of the dull boom that the surging tide was making in the 
distant caves: this echo was a giant’s chuckle, sinister, 
malevolent, but filtered. When the tide was coming in, 
the ripples, running in faint lines from side to side, 
covered the shining surface of the rocks and stones with 
layers of water, thin and fine like silk, now purple, now 
golden, now white and grey. 


If we take the essential words from each sentence we 
shall see how closely Mr Walpole has knit together this 
little piece of description, how skilfully one sentence is 
linked with that which precedes it and with that which 


follows it. 
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Sen- 
tence 


I. Cove... black 
rocks 
2 Cove...under|...likea soeturther 
the golden range 
rocks saucer ofrocks... 
glassy 
lake 
3A. red-gold water seaweed 
inside within green 
cup the rocks 
shadows | ripple | echo | surging | 
tide 


اس ان تسس یت SES‏ | ا مس ی و | تست | سے 


3B. | green faint 


These key-words help the mind to connect each pic- 
ture with the one preceding it, so that when the 
paragraph has been read the complete picture appears 
as one whole, all the details clearly fixed in our 
minds. 

A writer is trying to make us see by means of the 
written word what he himself has seen. Now, people 
read for amusement, and they do not want to be 
wearied by having to make too great an effort to 
understand the writer’s point of view. Therefore, it 
behoves the writer to help the reader to retain the 
word-pictures, to make as little call as possible on his 
brain. Hence a logically developed passage, where 
sentence leads naturally to sentence, and carries at 
times with it the echo of another that has gone before, 
is the one we read with zest. But if perchance the 
writer jumps from one point to another we grow weary 
in our attempts to follow his antics, and finally throw 
down the book in disgust. 
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You can test your own paragraphs in this way. Draw 
a horizontal line, which represents the subject-matter 
of your first sentence. Then, if the subject-matter of 
the next follows naturally from the first, continue the 
line, marking a 2 by the side of it. Continue until 
you have so recorded your whole paragraph. If the 
result approximates to a straight line, then you may 
be certain that your paragraph is at least logically 
developed. 

Read carefully the two following paragraphs by 
two fellow-adventurers. Test as suggested above, and 
decide which paragraph is the better. Then rewrite 
the other, adding necessary detail, making alterations 
in words, order, etc., until you are satisfied that your 
result is coherent. 


(i) It was one of those delicious autumnal days when 
the air, the sky, and the earth seemed lulled into a uni- 
versal calm, softer and milder even than May. The sky 
was one vast expanse of ethereal blue, through which the 
bright sun shed its rays on the fair brown earth below. 
The ground was covered with one gorgeous carpet of 
leaves, red leaves, brown leaves, yellow leaves, and leaves 
of divers colours, stretching as far as the eye could reach, 
and lit up by the resplendent rays of the morning sun. 
Now and again the wind swept through the woods, stir- 
ring the leaves below and beckoning to the remaining 
ones above on the bare, gaunt trees to join their brothers 
below. The robin could be seen here and there, and if 
one was wary one could observe the brown squirrel col- 
lecting his winter’s food and scurrying away at the 
approach of a stranger. 

(ii) It was one of those balmy, breezy, delicious days 
of the golden autumn, when the soft air blew gently 
against the brown leaves, hardly moving them. The 
sky an ethereal blue, with the fleecy white clouds passing 
over it, looking like a little yacht sailing in a blue sea. 
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The fields of golden corn stood motionless, looking like 
one great expanse of gold. All three stood lulled like a 
child being lulled to sleep; soft and gentle, softer even . 
than that glorious month of May. 


The key sentence—the first sentence in (a)—was 
given to the class. Their paragraph had to develop 
this theme. Test these paragraphs as suggested above, ` 
and then study the vocabulary and the phrases. Is the © 
same form of phrase repeated too often in either? If 
so, suggest alternative phrases which would avoid > 
monotony. ۱ 

White clouds “looking like a little yacht.” We 
could express the same idea this way: “ A little yacht of 
a cloud sailed across the blue sky.” The latter is more ` 
concise than the other. The former type of phrase, 
where the word ‘ like ’ is used (or any equivalent word), - 
is called a simile. The other, where the comparison is 
concise, is a metaphor. Find in your reading books, 
prose and poetry, examples of similes and metaphors. , 
Try to express the similes as metaphors. 

It is in descriptive passages that young adventurers 
go most adrift. They are so eager to convey all the — 
details of a panorama that they insist on the reader 
turning first this way, then that, with a glance behind, 
then a prolonged study of the sky, with a sudden return 
to the ground at their feet. It is asking too much © 
of the reader. Read through the following, by one of 
our over-eager adventurers, and you will see what I 
mean. 


The morning sun rose over the island, showing in the 
distance the long line of low mountains. Overhead, a 
few sea-birds followed the track cut by a.shark through 
the placid waters. A row of palms fringed the shore 
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where the remains of the wreck lay, while to the north 
there seemed to be the edge of a tropical jungle. Behind 
them was a patch of smooth turf, ending at the edge of a 
cliff which fell sheer to the sea. Judging by their appear- 
ance at that distance, the mountains were little more than 
. luxuriant hills, rising here and there to a height which 
justified the name the boys had at first given to them, 


Imagine that you were showing some one the island, 
pointing out to them in the above order the various 
points of interest. Note how you would be turning 
- from one thing to another, then returning to your 
original position to add some final detail about an 
object already partially described. 
= Now study the following paragraph from “ Alpha of 
the Plough’s ”’ Pebbles on the Shore, written by a master- 
mariner in this matter of description, and note how one 


`. thing leads naturally to another : 


_ We spread our lunch on the crown of one of those great 
. billows of the downs that stand along the sea. Down in 
. the hollows tiny villages or farmsteads stood in the midst 
of clumps of trees, and the cultivated lands looked like 
squares of many-coloured carpets, brown carpets and 
` yellow carpets and green carpets, with the cloud shadows 
passing over them and moving up the gracious slopes 
of the downs beyond, like the breath of the wind on the 
face of the waters. A gleam of white in the midst of 
one of the brown fields caught the eye. It seemed like 
a patch of snow that had survived the rigours of the 
English summer, but suddenly it rose as if blown by the 
wind and came towards us in tiny flakes of white that 
turned to seagulls. They sailed high above us uttering 

. that querulous cry that seems to have in it ail the 

. unsatisfied hunger of the sea. 
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EXERCISE 


Below you will find three paragraphs in which the 
order of the sentences has been altered. Reconstruct the 
three paragraphs. The first sentence given is the first in 
the original. 


(i) I consider the present was the period from which I 
might date my first launching into human life. 

I had become in some degree restored from this unwhole- 
some state of mind from having rendered an important service 
to Captain Turnbull, for we love the world better as we feel 
that we are more useful in it; but the independence now 
given to me was the acme of my hopes and wishes. 

I was now nearly eighteen years old, strong, active, and 
well made, full of spirits, and overjoyed at the independence 
which I had so much sighed for. 

I felt so happy, so buoyant in mind, that I could even 
think of the two clerks in Mr Drummond’s employ without 
feelings of revenge. 

Since the period of my dismissal from Mr Drummond’s 
my character had much altered. 

Let it, however, be remembered, that the world was all 
before me in anticipation only. 

I had become grave and silent, brooding over my wrongs, 
harbouring feelings of resentment against the parties, and 
viewing the world in general through a medium by no means 
favourable —CapTaIn MARRYAT, Jacob Faithful. 


(ii) Above the knoll the afternoon sun hung in a golden 
mist. 

Far below, the white sand of the cove caught the sun and 
shone like a pearl, and beyond it was the blue carpet of the 
sea. 

The knoll, humped like a camel’s back, stood out vivid 
green against the darker wall of trees behind it. 

The heat veiled it, and the blue of the surrounding sky 
faded into golden shadows near its circle and swept in a vast 
arc to limitless distance.—HuGuH WALPOLE, Maradick at 
Forty. 


(iii) Setting sail to the rising wind, the lonely boat was 
swiftly impelled to the leeward, by both oars and canvas. 
As he saw all this ; as he heard the hammers in the broken 
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boats; far other hammers seemed driving a nail into his 
heart. 

And now marking that the vane or flag was gone from the 
main masthead, he shouted to Tashtego, who had just gained 
that perch, to descend again for another flag, and a hammer 
and nails, and so nail it to the mast. 

And at last when Ahab was sliding by the vessel, so near 
as plainly to distinguish Starbuck’s face as he leaned over 
the rail, he hailed him to turn the vessel about, and follow 
him, not too swiftly, at a judicious interval. 

One after the other, through the port-holes, as he sped, 
he also caught flying glimpses of Stubb and Flask, busying 
themselves on deck among bundles of new irons and lances. 

But he rallied. 

Glancing upwards, he saw Tashtego, Queequeg, and Daggoo, 
eagerly mounting to the three mastheads ; while the oars- 
men were rocking in the two staved boats which had just © 

been hoisted to the side, and were busily at work in repairing 
them.—HERMAN MELVILLE, Moby Dick. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ON PLOTTING ONE’S COURSE 


THE word ‘composition’ is often used to describe 
school exercises in writing. ‘ Composition’ is one of 
those words which are becoming degraded or debased. 
To the artist and the musician the word has a special 
meaning, and so it has to the writer who is an artist in 
words, It signifies the careful collecting and selection 
of material, and the economical arrangement of it to 
produce a desired effect. 

The purpose of the effort is decided first. “I am 
going to paint a picture which will glorify war,” or “ I 
am going to paint a picture to show the tragedy of war,” 
says the artist, and then looks round for ideas and 
material which will help him to produce his picture. 
“ I am going to interpret the joy of spring in music,” 
says the composer, and begins to select whatever will 
emphasize that feeling of joy. And each will then 
begin to arrange his material, casting some aside, 
placing one idea close to another because it gains effect 
by the juxtaposition, rejecting another because its 
presence will weaken the effect of something else which 
gains by standing alone. 

The writer can learn much by studying the composi- 
tion of the artist in line and colour. There is a picture 
which you all know, and of which we have spoken 
before, The Boyhood of Raleigh. Here is a plan of the 
picture, an analysis of its composition. 

The three figures are framed in a triangle with the 
finger of the story-teller in the top right-hand corner. 
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That is the point where our attention is taken, however 
much we may attempt to concentrate on the figures in 
the centre of the picture. And you willsee why. The 
natural curves which please us in the grouping of the 


three figures all lead to that pointing finger. Raleigh 
and Humphrey Gilbert look intently at the speaker, 
who, you will remember, we thought might be Martin 
Cockrem. But it is a question whether the speaker 
really holds their attention or his tale of Westward Ho ! 
There lies the interest, far over the horizon, and there, 
too, wanders our gaze, as it must do, taken there by 
every curve that goes to the making of the picture, 


taken there by the sea-wall, taken there by the horizon. 
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Westward Ho! is the story, and Westward Ho! we 
must finally look, no matter what point first attracts 
attention in the painting. 

One object lies outside our composition lines—the 
model ship. Its exclusiveness is part of the story. It 
emphasizes how interested the boys must be in the 
stories to which they are listening. That boat would 
win the heart of any boy. It has brought them down 
to the water’s edge, it has been the centre of their 
morning’s interest, it is the little touch of romance 
which feeds their imagination, and many a time have 
they sailed Westward Ho! with it as it crossed some 
pool left by the retreating tide. But to-day its romance 
has been replaced by the reality of the sailor’s story. 
Its neglect emphasizes the interest in the story. Their 
minds have been drawn away from their ship by every 
word he utters, just as our attention has been drawn 
away from it to that point beyond the western horizon. 
So much so that many see the picture and never notice 
the ship! 

This will illustrate the true meaning of composi- 
tion. The construction is so arranged that it attains 
unity, and this unity is essential to any artistic: produc- 
tion. 

Ask your art master to analyse for you the compo- 
sition of pictures with which you are acquainted. 
Remember that the composition is not only a question of 
line, it is also a question of tone and colour. The sun 
setting in the left-hand corner of the picture overleaf 
would destroy the unity, distract our attention. Find 
out also from your music master a little about composi- 
tion in music. 

An artist, no matter what be his medium, studies this 
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matter of composition carefully. On the quality of his 
composition depends the effect of the story which he 
tells. The writer and the musician suffer under a handi- 
cap in comparison with the artist in colour, in that the 
observer sees the whole of the painter’s work at once. 
With writing and music the effect is produced gradually, 
sentence by sentence, bar by bar, and hence it is impera- 
tive that the composition should be developed so that 
thought follows thought in logical sequence. And by 
50 arranging his work the writer will often show, under- 
lying his arrangement of words, a composition which, 
like the artist’s, can be translated into line. It is the 
plan of the composition, and all good writing must have 
plan. You may have appreciated the need for a plan 
in a long exercise of the type which now engages your 
attention. The need in the shorter exercise, while 
equally great, may not be so obvious. 

Consider again the paragraph already quoted from 
the essay by ““ Alpha of the Plough ” (p. 115). It gives 
us the setting of the story which he is about to tell. It 
is to place the reader in possession of the essential facts ; 
there is no room for details. It must be done by bold 
sweeps, and so we have first the billows of the downs, 
whence our attention is drawn naturally to the valley 
below, with the farmsteads and the surrounding fields. 
Then we follow the sweep of the downs beyond, 
attracted by the clouds’ shadows that move over these 
gracious slopes. Here lies danger. The guide at our 
side points to the shadows, for we must notice them. 
They are part of the story he is to tell. But, as they 
wander, so too may our attention wander beyond the 
confines of the downs in which he is interested and in 


which he wishes to interest us. Our wandering gaze 
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must be arrested. And so he startles us into attention 
by that speck of white that takes wing and rises and 
becomes a cloud of seagulls wheeling above our heads. 
Thus he completes the circle or ellipse. Imagine you 
are on the crown of the first billow, pointing out these . 
details in the wide landscape. Your finger has passed 
through an ellipse until your interest lies in the very 
spot where you stand. That construction, that composi- 
tion of the writer must have its effect on the reader, 
who may be quite unconscious of the mechanism of the 
construction. He probably is. But the very definite- 
ness in its development will leave in the reader’s mind 
an equally definite picture. 

Read the following paragraph from Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book: 


The window of my chamber looked out upon what in 
summer would have been a beautiful landscape. There 
was a sloping lawn, a fine stream winding at the foot of 
it, and a tract of park beyond, with noble clumps of trees, 
and herds of deer. Ata distance was a neat hamlet, with 
the smoke from the cottage chimneys hanging over it ; 
and a church with its dark spire in strong relief against 
the clear cold sky. The house was surrounded with 
evergreens, according to the English custom, which would 
have given almost an appearance of summer; but the 
morning was extremely frosty ; the light vapour of the 
preceding evening had been precipitated by the cold, and 
covered all the trees and every blade of grass with its 
fine crystallizations. The rays of a bright morning sun 
had a dazzling effect among the glittering foliage. A 
robin perched upon the top of a mountain ash that hung 
its clusters of red berries just before my window, was 
basking himself in the sunshine, and piping a few queru- 
lous notes ; and a peacock was displaying all the glories 
of his train, and strutting with the pride and gravity of a 
Spanish grandee, on the terrace walk below. 
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The advantage of the sequence is clear. The picture 
is framed between two lines which converge on the 
distant steeple, the details are given as seen, from near 
to far ; the lawn, the stream, the park, the trees, the 
deer, the hamlet, the smoke, and the church spire. 
The eye keeps almost to one line. Even the spire is 
not thrust suddenly before it. After passing over the 
ground we come to the hamlet, and our attention is 
now on another plane. We gaze up at the rising smoke 
to discover above this the church spire. Having given 
the reader these clear outstanding details of the view 
from his window, Irving returns and taking a finer brush 
paints on that background those things which the eye 
would see after its first glance at the complete panorama. 

The construction in the following from Belloc’s Hills 
and the Sea is a little more subtle: 


There is a valley in South England remote from ambi- 
tion and from fear, where the passage of strangers is rare 
and unperceived, and where the scent of the grass in 
summer is breathed only by those who are native to that 
unvisited land. The roads to the channel do not traverse 
it; they choose upon either side easier passes over the 
range. One track alone leads up through it to the hills, 
and this is changeable : now green where men have little 
occasion to go, now a good road where it nears the home- 
steads and the barns. The woods grow steep above the 
slopes; they reach sometimes the very summit of the 
heights, or, when they cannot attain them, fill in and 
clothe the coombes. And, in between, along the floor of 
the valley, deep pastures and their silence are bordered 
by lawns of chalky grass and the small yew trees of the 
Downs. 

The clouds that visit its sky reveal themselves beyond 
the one great rise, and sail, white and enormous, to the 
other, and sink beyond that other. But the plains above 
which they have travelled and the Weald to which they 
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go, the people of the valley cannot see and hardly recall. 
The wind, when it reaches such fields, is no longer a gale 
from the salt, but fruitful and soft, an inland breeze ; 
and those whose blood was nourished here feel in that 
wind the fruitfulness of our orchards and all the life that 
all things draw from the air. 


The writer sets out to emphasize the seclusion of this 
valley, “ remote from ambition and from fear, where 
the passage of strangers is rare and unperceived.”’ 
Vocabulary and sentence and paragraph structure help 
to emphasize this seclusion. The valley has been cut 
away from the lands around as if by a giant’s knife. 
“The roads to the channel donot traverseit ; they choose 
upon either side easier passes over the range.” We 
have here an impression of length, of the two ranges 
that run like two parallel lines along either side of the 
valley. 

To this the writer adds the idea of the depth of the 
valley or the height of its bounding walls, an impression 
conveyed by the woods growing “steep above the 
slopes,” reaching “ sometimes the very summit of the 
heights ” ; “when they cannot attain them,” they 
“fill in and clothe the coombes.”’ There is also the 
floor of the valley with its “ deep pastures and their 
silence.” 

Thus far we have length and depth. Breadth would 
give solidity to the picture, and breadth we have when 
we read of the clouds revealing ‘‘ themselves beyond 
the one great rise ” and sailing across the valley to the 
other. We have complete solidity of impression, the 
geometrical solidity of the cube. 

Thus is the valley severed from the lands around. 
But this impression of seclusion is emphasized also by 
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choice of vocabulary. “ Remote,” “rare,” “ unper- 
2۳ Only,” “ unvisited,” “roads... do not 
traverse it,” “ one,” “ alone,” “ little occasion to EO, 
etc., all have their effect on the reader. 

The construction of the first sentence in the second 
paragraph is interesting. At first sight it seems 
cumbersome—with the repetition of “and” and 
other.” i 

The clouds are white and enormous—cumulous 
clouds, in fact. The conjunction, with its accumu- 
lating force, and the roll of the phrase reflect in no 
small way their magnitude. Rewrite the sentence as 
one might be tempted to do, and note the loss in effect. 
E.g., “The clouds that visit its sky reveal them- 
selves beyond the one great rise, sailing white and 
enormous to sink beyond the other.” 

It is particularly encouraging to find an experienced 
writer like Vernon Lee, in her The Handling of Words, 
admitting the value of having a plan or diagram as a 
basis for essays and stories. 


I have sometimes recommended to young Writers that 
they should draw diagrams, or rather maps, of their essays 
or stories. This is, I think, a very useful practice, not 
only for diminishing faults of construction in the indi- 
vidual story or essay, but, what is more important, for 
showing the young Writer what amount of progress he is 
making, and to what extent he is becoming a craftsman. 
Every one will probably find his own kind of map or 
diagram. The one I have made use of to explain the 
meaning to some of my friends is as follows: Make a 
stroke with your pen which represents the first train of 
thought or mood, or the first group of facts you deal with. 
Then make another pen-stroke to represent the second, 
which shall be proportionately long or short according to 
the number of words or pages occupied, and which, 
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connected with the first pen-stroke, as one articulation of a 
reed is with another, will deflect to the right or the left 
according as it contains more or less new matter ; so that, 
if it grow insensibly from stroke number one, it will have 
to be almost straight, and if it contain something utterly 
disconnected, will be at right angles. Go on adding pen- 
strokes for every new train of thought, or mood, or group 
of facts, and writing the name along each, and be careful 
to indicate not merely the angle of divergence, but the 
comparative length of lines. And then look at the whole 
map. If the Reader’s mind is to run easily along the 
whole story or essay, and to perceive all through the 
necessary connection between the parts, the pattern you 
will have traced will approximate most likely to a circle 
or ellipse, the conclusion reuniting with the beginning as 
in a perfect logical exposition ; and the various pen- 
strokes, taking you gradually round this circle or ellipse, 
will correspond in length very exactly to the comparative 
importance or complexity of the matter to dispose of. 
But in proportion as the things have been made a mess 
of, the pattern will tend to the shapeless ; the lines, after 
infinite tortuosities, deflections to the right and to the 
left, immense bends, sharp angles and bags of all sorts, 
will probably end in a pen-stroke at the other end of the 
paper, as far off as possible from the beginning. All this 
will mean that you have lacked general conception of the 
subject ; that the connection between what you began 
and what you ended with is arbitrary or accidental, 
instead of being logical and organic. It will mean that 
your mind has been rambling, and that you have been 
making the Reader’s mind ramble hopelessly, in all sorts 
of places you never intended ; that you have wasted his 
time and attention, like a person pretending to know his 
way in an intricate maze of streets, but not really knowing 
which turning to take. Every one of those sharp angles 
has meant a lack of connection, every stroke returning 
back upon itself a useless digression, every loop an 
unnecessary reiteration ; and the entire shapelessness of 
your diagram has represented the atrocious fact that the 
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Reader, while knowing what you have been talking about, 
has not known why you have been talking about it, and 
is, but for the number of random pieces of information 
which he must himself rearrange, no wiser than when 
you began. 
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(2) LIST OF SONGS AND CHANTIES 


IT has been impossible to give details of the various branches 
of school-work which can be linked up with the work during 
the adventure. History and geography can obviously be 
correlated. But there are a number of other possibilities. 
Rope-climbing becomes a little more romantic in the gymna- 
sium, especially if part of the class is dancing a hornpipe 
below or taking a hand at an improvised capstan, which 
they are working to the rhythmic beat of a sea-chanty. 
Ropes and pulleys can lead to an elementary lesson in 
mechanics. Some knowledge of mensuration is perhaps 
required before the ship’s cargo can be stowed satisfactorily. 
We might even deal with bills of lading and charter-parties, 
all in a very simple way. A little knowledge of astronomy 
is necessary for the sailor, while the working out of a posi- 
tion at sea might, with an advanced class, form an approach 
to the use of logarithms or an introduction to trigonometry. 
One cannot define because there are no limits. 

In using this scheme myself with various classes I have 
been greatly helped by my colleagues, who have willingly 
joined the adventure at various points. Herewith I give 
a list of songs and chanties which was compiled for our 
deep-sea mariners. The teacher will readily find in this 
list work suitable for the class he or she happens to be 
guiding. 

I. SEA SONGS 

(i) Pulling Chanties 
Haul on the Bowline. 
Tom is gone to Hilo. 
Poor Old Reuben ۰ 
In ’Frisco Bay. 
Blow, Boys, come blow Together. 
Haul away, Joe. 
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(ii) Capstan Chanties 
Shanadar. 
Good Morning, Ladies All. 
Oh, Johnny come to Hilo. 
Clear the Track. 
The Drunken Sailor. 
Rio Grande. 
(All the above are published by Messrs Novello and Co., Ltd.) 


(iii) Other Sea Songs 
The Golden Vanity (Old English). 
The Bay of Biscay (Dibdin). 
Tom Bowling (Dibdin). 
We be Three Poor Mariners (Old English). 
Ye Mariners of England (H. H. Pierson). 
Rule Britannia (Dr Arne). 
I’m Afloat (Henry Russell). 
(The above are published by Messrs Boosey and Co., Ltd.) 


(iv) Collections of Chanties, etc. 


Songs of the Sea (words by Sir Henry Newbolt, music by 
Sir C. Villiers Stanford). (Boosey.) 

A Rover Shanty (Sir C. Villiers Stanford). (Curwen.) 

Drake’s Drum (words by Sir Henry Newbolt, music by S. 
Coleridge-Taylor). (Curwen.) 

Sea Chanties (Sir Richard Terry). 

Sea Fever (words by John Masefield, music by John Ireland). 
(Augener.) 

Shanties and Fore Bitters (collected by Mrs Clifford Beckett). 
(Curwen.) 


II. FOLK SONGS 


It’s of a Sailor Bold (Dorset). 

On Board a Ninety-eight (Norfolk). 

The Captain’s Apprentice (Norfolk). 

Ward the Pirate (Norfolk). 

Our Ship she lies in Harbour (Hampshire). 

Jack the Jolly Tar (Devon). 

Admiral Benbow (Somerset). 

Heave away, my Johnny. 

The Arethusa (music by W. Shield). 

The Sailors’ Song (‘‘ High on the giddy, bending 
mast ’’) (music by J. Haydn). 

The Mermaid (Old English). 
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111, MISCELLANEOUS 

Go to Sea (H. Trotére) (Boosey.) 

Land to the Leeward, Ho! (Sir C. Hubert H. Parry). 

Four Sea Songs (words by John Masefield, music by Paul 
Corder). 

The Fringes of the Fleet (words by Rudyard Kipling, music by 
Sir Edward Elgar). 
(The last two are published by Messrs Enoch and Sons.) 


(4) LIST OF BOOKS 


Sufficient indication as to how books can be used has 
been given in the text. A lesson can be learned from any 
book, good or bad. An author writes a book with an 
object. The methods by which he attains that object or 
the reasons why he does not, if searched for by the reader, 
cannot fail to teach him something and to help in the 
construction of his own story. 

Three books were found invaluable : 


The Lure of the Sea, edited by F. H. Lee (Harrap). 

A Book of Ships and Seamen, edited by Richard Wilson, 
D.Litt. (“ Kings’ Treasuries of Literature,” Dent). 
Macaulay’s History, Chapter III (‘‘ Kings’ Treasuries of 

Literature, Dent). 


The first and the last might be used as the literature 
books during the course with advantage. Some intensive 
study of short passages should be done in order to curb 
the too ardent spirit of youth. These books provide the 
necessary material. 

The following occur regularly in the lists which formed 
the ship’s library of our adventurers : 


MASEFIELD : Captain Margaret, Lost Endeavour, A Tar- 
paulin Muster, Sard Harker, and Dauber. We may 
now add Odtaa. 

KIPLING : Captains Courageous and “ The Ship that found 
Herself ” (from The Day’s Work). 

CONRAD : Youth, Lord Jim, The Mirror of the Sea, Typhoon. 

STEVENSON : Treasure Island, Essays in the Art of Writing, 


Kidnapped. 
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BALLANTYNE: The Coral Island, The Gorilla Hunters, 
Martin Rattler. 

MELVILLE: Moby Dick, Typee. 

DEFOE: Robinson Crusoe. 

Wyss: The Swiss Family Robinson. 

EVELYN : Diary. 

Pepys: Diary. 

PAINE : The Book of Buried Treasure. 

EsQUEMELING : The History of the Buccaneers in Am 


The list is purposely not extensive. It will act as a guide 
for those who are not too zealous in the search for treasure 
of their own. But part of the adventure itself should be 
the discovery of those allies, the more unexpected the better, + 
who come readily to the aid of the young author. 


(c) HANDWORK AND THE STORY 


Much interesting work was done in the drawing lessons 
in connexion with the story. Book-covers were designed ; 
some simple designs were transferred to ‘ lino,’ and prints 
were made from these. ‘ Wood-cuts ’ were also attempted, 
and illustrations bound in with the story when completed. 
Stencils provided a simple means of ‘ printing ’ illustrations. 

While it is not advisable to bind up the story at once, — 
loose-leaf covers can be made by the children, and the pages 
tied or wired together. When the story has been forgotten 
it is instructive to make the child turn back to his effort 
and rewrite selected passages, substituting these for the 
originals. The child will often do this of his own accord. 
One of the most important features of composition-teaching 
should be the comparison of the essays of to-day with those 
of three years ago; but the comparison is rarely made— 
rarely, indeed, is it possible, because the child’s efforts are 
not kept for any length of time, neither are his efforts 
generally long enough to illustrate poverty of vocabulary, 
lack of variety in sentence structure, and barrenness of 
thought. It is only by a long task that these can fully be 
appreciated, and such long tasks rarely form part of the 
composition work in schools. 
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